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Constructive  Cooperation  in 
Foreign   Trade 

IN  the  race  for  supremacy  in  world  commerce 
nations  have  not  been  willing  to  wait  for  their 
foreign  trade  to  grow.  They  have  demanded 
that  that  growth  be  hastened  by  all  legitimate 
means.  They  have  Insisted  that  the  spoken  desire 
for  greater  foreign  trade  be  supported  by  con- 
structive action,  aiming  toward  the  realization  of 
that  desire.  As  a  result,  movements  have  been 
inaugurated  in  nearly  every  nation  to  expand,  to 
stimulate,  to  intensify  international  commerce.  In 
the  past,  and  especially  during  recent  years,  the 
American  people  have  turned  their  energies  toward 
the  healthy  upbuilding  of  their  foreign  trade,  and 
now  have  an  organization— or  rather  a  series  of 
different  organizations — that  are  the  equals  of  any 
in  the  outside  world. 

It  is  to  the  individual  exporter's  interest  to 
acquaint  himself  with  all  of  these  movements — 
from  the  larger  ones  aiming  to  direct  the  develop- 
ment of  our  international  relations  to  those  look- 
ing to  the  providing  of  the  minutiae  needed  in  his 
daily  transactions.  With  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  purpose  of  our  trade-building  movements  he 
can  the  more  Intelligently  lend  his  cooperation 
toward  their  support. 


I 

Agencies  That  Promote  Foreign  Trade 

THE  American  manufacturer  or  mer- 
chant who  is  entering  foreign  trade 
will  find  many  agencies  organized  and 
prepared  to  help  him.  Pioneers  have  blazed 
the  way  into  practically  every  market,  and 
the  exporter  or  importer  today  will  find  at 
his  service  a  classified  store  of  valuable  trade 
information,  a  far  reaching  organization 
of  governmental  and  semi-public  agencies 
equipped  to  aid  his  overseas  enterprise,  and 
scores  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  other 
commercial  associations  representing  co- 
operative effort. 

In  considering  these  various  agencies,  cer- 
tain distinctions  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
Under  the  designation  "foreign 

trade  promotion   agencies"  will    V^.t^^f^^Jf^    . 
,        r        J        .  J  ,       J .  rr     •  Differ  m  tunctton 

be  found  widely  difiermg  or- 
ganizations. These  range  all  the  way  from 
the  association  that  has  as  its  object  simply 
to  bring  out  the  opinions  of  the  business  com- 
munity on  the  broader  questions  of  foreign 
trade,  and  thus  to  promote  the  trade  of  the 
country  generally,  to  the  office  which  ren- 
ders  specific,    even    routine,    service   to    ex- 
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porters  and  importers.  There  are  still  other 
institutions  which  perform  both  of  these  func- 
tions to  some  extent — while  the  promotion  of 
our  commerce  generally  may  be  their  aim, 
the  organizations  may  likewise  maintain  one 
or  more  service  bureaus. 

It  is  the  service  features,  and  especially  the 
foreign  trade  information  service,  with  which 
we  are  primarily  concerned  in  our  study. 
The  beginner  in  exporting  wants  detailed  in- 
formation. He  wants  specific  answers  to 
such  questions  as  these: 

Where  can  I  find  out  about  conditions  in 
foreign  markets?    Where  can  I  get  details  of 
customs  duties  in  foreign  countries?    Where 
can  I  learn  about  advertising  rates  in  foreign 
countries?    Where  can  I  find  out  about  the 
credit  standing  of  foreign  customers?    Where 
can  I  get  instructions  on  how  to  pack 
^oZlIms^''^     properly   for   this   or   that   foreign 
\jues  tons  market?    Who  can  tell  me  about  the 

consular  regulations  of  foreign  countries?  the 
standards  of  weight,  measure,  and  currency? 
the  patent  and  trade-mark  laws?  the  pure  food 
and  drug  laws?  Who  can  supply  me  with 
live  lists  of  foreign  buyers  for  my  goods? 
Who  can  give  me  information  about  ship- 
ping conditions?  about  forwarding  my  goods? 
about  financing  my  shipments?  How  can  I 
learn  about  government  contracts,   and  the 
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needs  of  the  dealers  who  handle  my  products 
in  foreign  countries?  Who  will  translate  my 
letters  for  me?  Do  foreign  countries  tax 
commercial  travelers?  if  so,  who  can  tell  me 
about  it? 

These  are  fair  samples  of  the  hundred  and 
one  different  problems  that  come  up.  These 
are  the  difficulties  that  the  foreign  trade  pro- 
motion agencies  with  service  departments  can 
help  the  exporter  to  overcome.  Some  of 
these  agencies  volunteer  to  do  practically 
everything  for  the  exporting  manufacturer 
except  actually  to  make  the  sale. 
•  The  United  States  Government,  with  its 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
and  the  Consular  Service,  is  our  chief  trade 
promoter,  not  only  in  a  general  way,  but  also 
in  rendering  direct  assistance  to  individual 
exporters.  On  this  government  foreign  trade 
service,  the  other  agencies  necessarily  depend 
for  a  large  amount  of  their  information. 

The  Pan-American  Union  in  Washington 
is  promoting  the  commerce  not  of  one,  but  of 
twenty-one   American   Republics. 
The   Chamber  of   Commerce   of      J^rFosS""^ 
the  United   States   is  the  central      o^sel'sTrade 
body  of  practically  all  the  com- 
mercial organizations  of  the  United  States  at 
home  and  abroad.     It  keeps  their  members 
informed  on  foreign  trade  matters  and  makes 
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their  desires  and  opinions  on  foreign  trade 
known  to  Congress  and  the  nation.  The 
chambers  of  commerce  and  corresponding 
commercial  organizations,  such  as  the  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  New  York,  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce,  the  Detroit  Board 
of  Commerce,  and  the  St.  Louis  Business 
Men's  League,  in  the  principal  cities  all  have 
foreign  trade  departments.  The  Philadel- 
phia Commercial  Museum  has  a  foreign 
trade  information  service  which  has  long 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  of  national 
significance.  The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  also  has  a  foreign  trade  in- 
formation bureau,  and  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  our  foreign  trade  movement.  The 
American  Manufacturers'  Export  Association 
can  lay  claim  to  similar  distinction.  The 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council  is  an  en- 
thusiastic foreign  trade  forum  in  which  the 
biggest  business  men  in  the  country  partici- 
pate. The  National  City  Bank  in  New  York 
and  the  American  Express  Company  are  pri- 
vate corporations  that  have  established  for- 
eign trade  bureaus. 

Frequently  Germany  is  referred  to  as  our 
model  for  export  methods,  and  it  is  asserted 
that  government  help  and  the  aid  of  foreign 
trade  bureaus  of  the  associations  of  merchants 
and    manufacturers     and     the     semi-official 
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chambers  of  commerce,  are  responsible  for 
German  success  in  foreign  markets.  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  who  have  been  confronted 
by  German  competition  have  learned,  how- 
ever, that  in  most  instances  it  is  the  efficiency 
and  push  of  the  individual  German  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  more  than  the  various 
aids  to  German  commerce  which  have  ac- 
counted for  this  success.  The  export  bureaus 
and  other  trade  promotion  agencies  can  and 
do  accomplish  a  great  deal,  in  this  country 
as  in  other  countries.  Too  much  should  not 
be  expected  from  them  or  attributed  to  them. 
Remember  that  when  it  comes  right  down  to 
getting  the  trade  and  holding  it,  the  manu- 
facturing efficiency  and  merchandising  ability 
of  the  individual  exporters  are  what  count 
most. 


II 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce 

AS  a  center  for  foreign  trade  informa- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  is  certainly  not 
surpassed  and  probably  not  equaled  by  any 
office  of  any  foreign  government.  The  Amer- 
ican manufacturer,  banker  or  trader  who  ap- 
plies to  his  government  for  foreign  trade  in- 
formation gets  more  service  than  his  Ger- 
man, British  or  French  competitor  who  asks 
his  government  for  similar  information. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
witnessed  the  rapid  growth  of  the  manufac- 
turning  industries  and  world  commerce.     It 
.  .  also  saw  the  growth  of  the  commercial 

the^Bur  "^^^eums  in  Brussels,  Vienna,  Buda- 
pest, London  and  Philadelphia,  fol- 
lowing a  series  of  world  fairs  in  which  the 
interests  of  commerce  had  been  prominent. 
Connected  with  the  commercial  museums 
there  were  foreign  trade  information  services. 
In  1898  the  French  government  established 
the  National  Office  for  Foreign  Commerce; 
and  on  January  i,  1900,  the  British  govern- 
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ment  opened  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  the 
United  States  there  was  a  persistent  demand 
for  a  government  office  possessing  similar 
functions,  and  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  is  the  result.  The  Bureau 
of  Manufactures,  which  was  joined  with  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  in  191 2  to  form  the  pres- 
ent Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, was  organized  in  1904. 

By  the  preamble  of  our  federal  constitu- 
tion it  was  made  the  business  of  the  govern- 
ment to  "promote  the  general  welfare"  of  our 
citizens.  Under  the  authority  of  this  clause 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce has  been  charged  by  law  with  the  duty 
of  "developing  the  various  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  United  States  and  markets 
for  their  products  at  home  and  abroad,  by 
gathering  and  publishing  useful  information, 
or  by  any  other  available  method." 

The  main  office  of  the  bureau  is  in  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia.     It  has  district 
offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  New  Orleans, 
San  Francisco,   Seattle,   Boston,  St. 
Louis  and  Atlanta.    It  has  affiliated     ^^^^^J^^^^^ 
offices   in   Philadelphia,   Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,     Los     Angeles,     Dayton,     Port- 
land   (Oregon)    and    Chattanooga.      It   has 
permanent  offices  abroad  in  London,  Paris, 
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Berlin,  Petrograd,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos 
Aires,  Santiago  (Chile),  Lima,  Melbourne 
and  Peking.  It  has  commercial  agents  and 
special  agents  who  travel  throughout  the 
United  States  and  all  foreign  countries  as 
occasion  demands.  To  it  come  the  com- 
mercial reports  of  the  United  States  con- 
sular and  diplomatic  officers  stationed  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  reports  con- 
taining the  figures  of  foreign  trade  prepared 
by  our  collectors  of  customs  in  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  and  its  outlying  possessions. 

Every  incoming  mail  brings  into  the  Bu- 
reau a  mass  of  commercial  reports  from  the 
sources  of  supply  just  mentioned,  new  books 
on  commercial  subjects,  compilations  of  laws, 
official  gazettes,  and  other  publications  of 
foreign  governments,  and  the  principal  news- 
papers, trade  journals,  business  and  economic 
reviews  from  everywhere.  The  topics  cov- 
ered include  everything  bearing  on  foreign 
trade.  Much  of  the  material  thus  received 
is  in  foreign  languages.  All  of  it  needs  to 
be  carefully  scrutinized,  sifted  out  and  classi- 
fied. Much  of  it  has  to  be  indexed,  filed, 
cataloged,  translated,  digested,  tabulated, 
verified,  duplicated,  edited  or  otherwise 
manipulated  to  make  it  available  for  use. 

Occasional  mails  and  express  and  freight 
deliveries  bring  into  the  Bureau  actual  ship- 
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ments  of  merchandise,  as  miscellaneous  in 
character  and  origin  as  the  reports  and  pub- 
lications. It  may  be  rattan  from  the  Philip- 
pines or  Singapore;  tagua  nuts  from  Guaya- 
quil; henequen  from  Yucatan;  oil  and  seeds 
from  Marseilles.  Or  it  may  be  a  few  pairs 
of  "genuine"  Brockton  shoes,  manufactured 
in  Milan,  or  possibly  in  Stafford;  a  few  yards 
of  cotton  sheeting  or  shirting  from  Shanghai 
or  Bombay;  a  collection  of  padlocks,  made  in 
Alsace  and  bought  over  the  counter  in  Sao 
Paulo;  a  machete,  the  kind  they  prefer  in 
this  or  that  province  in  Cuba.  In  short,  it 
may  be  anything  (not  too  bulky  or  expensive) 
produced  or  manufactured  anywhere,  sold 
or  for  sale  anywhere.  The  merchandise,  of 
course,  is  samples.  It  too  has  to  be  ex- 
amined, passed  upon,  tagged,  sorted,  repacked 
and  otherwise  made  ready  for  use. 

The  reason  for  all  this  activity  is  that  the 
same  mails  that  bring  new  material  into  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
also  bring  hundreds  of  inquiries  from  Amer- 
ican business  men.  One  business  man  may 
want  to  know  the  rate  of  customs  duty  on 
wall  board  of  plaster  and  paper  in  Bluefields. 
The  next  wants  to  know  where  there  are  pos- 
sible markets  for  leather  goods.  Another 
has  an  order  from  La  Paz  and  wants  to  find 
out  all  details  about  proper  packing,  mark- 
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ing  and  documentation.  Still  another  wants 
to  know  if  and  why  the  United  States  does 
not  benefit  as  much  from  having  a  most- 
favored-nation  agreement  with  Japan  as 
certain  European  countries  do  from  having 
special  commercial  treaties  with  that  country. 
Provided  the  request  is  reasonable  and  within 
the  proper  scope  of  government  work,  the 
Bureau  will  take  steps  to  get  the  information 
and  send  it  to  the  inquirer,  if  indeed  the  in- 
coming foreign  mails  have  not  already  sup- 
plied it. 

Correspondence  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 

chief  means  of  distributing  the  foreign  trade 

news  to  the  business  public. 

Howthelriformation     ^  out-going  mail    from 

Is  Distributed  ^,,    ,^  ,11 

Washmgton  carries  hundreds 

of  franks  bearing  the  name  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Comnierce.  Pos- 
sibly nine-tenths  of  the  matter  thus  franked 
has  to  do  with  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  A  substantial  part  of  it  con- 
sists of  original  letters  prepared  by  the  for- 
eign trade  experts  of  the  Bureau  in  answer 
to  specific  queries  of  American  exporters. 
Accompanying  such  letters  are  many  state- 
ments— customs  duties,  statistics,  lists  of  deal- 
ers, trade-mark  registration  fees,  etc. — espe- 
cially compiled  from  the  data  in  the  Bureau 
files.     Much  of  the  information  received  is 
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of  temporary  importance  to  a  number  of 
people,  yet  not  worth  publication  for  general 
use.  Such  material  is  duplicated,  by  one 
process  or  another — by  mimeograph,  multi- 
graph  or  photostat — and  is  mailed  out  to 
those  who  are  interested.  There  is  sent  out 
to  business  men  in  each  mail  a  certain  amount 
of  matter  which  is  simply  loaned  from  the 
permanent  files;  in  this  class  are  the  reports 
which  are  not  of  sufficient  general  interest  to 
warrant  their  publication  or  duplication  by 
the  Bureau.  Some  of  the  samples  of  merchan- 
dise are  always  being  loaned  for  inspection 
in  response  to  the  requests  of  manufacturers 
or  merchants.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
mail  leaving  Washington  under  the  frank  of 
the  Bureau  consists  of  the  printed  publications. 
Obviously  a  large  office  force  is  required 
in  Washington,  the  center  of  the  govern- 
ment's great  network  of  foreign  trade  pro- 
motion, in  order  to  coordinate  the  various 
lines  of  service.  For  the  government  year 
ending  June  30,  1916,  Congress  appropriated 
enough  money  to  allow  the  employment  of 
about  100  persons  for  this  work  in  the  main 
office  of  the  Bureau.  In  addition  to  executive 
and  administrative  officials,  correspondents, 
stenographers,  typists,  general  clerks,  file 
clerks,  and  statistical  and  research  clerks,  the 
staff  includes  a  large  number  of  translators 
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and  editors,  foreign  tariff  experts,  foreign 
trade-mark  and  patent  specialists,  statisticians, 
trade  experts  who  have  specialized  in  the 
trade  of  certain  foreign  countries  or  in  the 
trade  in  certain  important  export  commodi- 
ties of  the  United  States,  in  foreign  stand- 
ards of  weights,  measures  and  currency,  in 
foreign  consular  requirements  and  export 
shipping  documents,  in  the  contraband  and 
embargo  laws  and  regulations  of  foreign 
countries,  in  commercial  treaties,  in  commer- 
cial education,  in  foreign  laws  affecting  com- 
mercial travelers  and  in  cost  accounting. 
These  various  experts  are  organized  in  sepa- 
rate divisions,  each  concentrating  on  certain 
definite  subjects. 

The  Division  of  Foreign  Tariffs  is  one  of 

the  technical  sections  of  the  office.    In  it  are 

filed   the   customs   tariffs   of   every   foreign 

country  and  colony  in  the  world.    There  are 

the  official  editions  of  the  tariffs, 

TheDivmonof  together  with  English  translations 

Foreign  Tariffs  i     .     .,      t  •        t  ^ 

made  m  the  International  Customs 

Tariflf  Bureau  at  Brussels.  These  copies  of 
the  tariflfs  are  kept  strictly  modern.  As  soon 
as  a  tariff  change  is  reported  in  any  country, 
the  change  is  noted  in  them.  American  con- 
suls, diplomatic  officials,  commercial  agents, 
special  agents  and  commercial  attaches  are 
on  the  lookout  for  such  changes,  and  report 
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them  immediately.  Similarly,  changes  in 
foreign  customs  regulations,  which  are  often 
fully  as  important  to  exporters  as  changes  in 
the  tariff  schedules,  are  reported  at  once,  and 
are  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  exporters. 

Any  one  who  has  imported  merchandise 
into  this  country,  and  has  tried  to  anticipate 
the  tariff  item  under  which  it  would  be  duti- 
able, has  discovered  that  to  do  this  exactly 
is  often  impossible.  Customs  tariffs  are  by 
no  means  so  complete  that  they  cover  each 
commodity  specifically  by  name.  If  they 
were,  our  own  tariff  would  be  infinitely 
greater  in  volume  and  intricacy  than  it  is. 
The  practise  in  foreign  countries  is  much  the 
same  as  it  is  here.  They  have  their  boards  of 
appraisers  just  as  we  do,  and  until  the  ap- 
praisers have  passed  on  the  question,  the 
classification  of  a  given  piece  of  merchandise 
for  tariff  purposes  is  frequently  in  doubt. 
Foreign  customs  decisions,  accordingly,  form 
a  very  vital  part  of  the  tariff  equipment;  they 
are  reported  promptly  and  filed  for  use  in 
the  Bureau. 

The  tariffs  of  foreign  countries  have  their 
individual  peculiarities  and  points  of  diffi- 
culty. Some  foreign  customs  tariffs,  even  in 
their  English  translations,  are  meaningless, 
or  even  worse  than  meaningless,  in  the  hands 
of  a  person  not  skilled  in  using  them.     If 
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you  look  up  the  duty  in  Brazil  on  your  line 
of  merchandise,  you  may  find  that  the  Bra- 
zilian tariff  provides  a  duty  of  50  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  for  it.  If  you  are  satisfied  with 
that  information  and  proceed  to  quote  a 
price  duty-included  on  the  strength  of  it,  you 
may  wake  up  a  few  weeks  later  with  sad 
news  from  Brazil.  You  find  that  instead  of 
paying  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  you  had  to 
pay  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  value.  "Ad 
valorem"  means  one  thing  in  the  United 
States,  and  another  in  Brazil;  and  something 
entirely  different  in  other  countries. 

In  Brazil,  too,  they  have  certain  surtaxes. 
They  also  have  a  requirement  that  a  certain 
portion  of  the  duties  shall  be  figured  in  terms 
of  paper  milreis  and  another  portion  in  terms 
of  gold  milreis.  You  make  inquiry  and  find 
out  that  there  is  not  in  fact  any  such  thing 
as  a  gold  milreis,  but  that  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment accepts  27  British  pence  as  the  value 
of  this  theoretical  gold  milreis  I  Bear  in 
mind  that  there  is  nothing  irregular  in  this: 
it  is  simply  the  routine  course,  established  by 
law,  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
duties  in  Brazil.  And  the  Brazilian  tariff 
is  not  the  only  one  that  has  its  complexities. 
A  foreign  customs  tariff  is  really  a  dangerous 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  novice,  if  he  at- 
tempts to  use  it  for  quoting  prices. 
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The  question  of  the  foreign  customs  duty 
is  not  merely  a  question  of  the  rate ;  once  you 
know  the  rate,  what  does  it  mean?  If  it  is 
an  ad  valorem  rate,  is  it  based  on  C.I.F. 
value  or  F.O.B.  value,  or  some  entirely  arbi- 
trary value?  If  it  is  a  specific  rate  (that  is, 
so  much  per  pound,  per  kilo,  per  unit  or  per 
dozen),  is  it  based  on  net  weight, 
or  gross  weight,  or  some  weight  ff/^^^*^"^^^^^ 
intermediate  between  the  two?  ""custlZ! Rates 
If  there  is  tare,  how  is  it  fig- 
ured? Are  there  any  surtaxes  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  duty?  Are  there  any  internal 
revenue  duties  on  the  particular  product? 
In  what  currency  and  at  what  rate  are  duties 
to  be  paid?  Are  there  pure-food  or  other 
restrictions  on  the  particular  product?  Must 
it  be  marked  "Made  in  U.  S.  A."?  The 
list  might  easily  be  made  longer,  but  it 
is  sufficient  to  indicate  some  of  the  principal 
difficulties  in  connection  with  foreign  tariffs. 

The  Division  of  Foreign  Tariffs  in  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
has  experts  who  know  these  details.  If,  as  an 
American  manufacturer  or  merchant,  you 
write  to  the  Bureau  requesting  details  of 
the  customs  treatment  of  your  products  in 
particular  foreign  countries,  you  get  the  bene- 
fit of  all  of  this  store  of  tariff  information 
which  has  been  collected  for  more  than  ten 
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years,  and  the  services  of  tariff  experts  who 
know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  tariff  re- 
quirements of  each  country.  The  sole  limit 
placed  on  this  service  is  that  only  a  reason- 
able request,  requiring  only  a  reasonable 
amount  of  clerical  work,  will  be  complied 
with.  Another  interesting  subject  handled 
by  the  Division  of  Foreign  Tariffs  is  foreign 
regulations  affecting  commercial  travelers. 
It  has  more  than  once  come  as  a  rude  sur- 
prise to  American  manufac- 
Regulations  Affecting     ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^1^^;^  traveling 

Commeraal  Travelers  -      r       -  ^  • 

men  m  foreign  countries  re- 
port large  expenditures  for  license  fees  and 
for  customs  duties  on  their  samples.  In  many 
foreign  countries,  notably  in  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican republics,  commercial  travelers  are  not 
allowed  to  do  business  until  they  have  been 
duly  licensed.  In  some  cases  the  license  is 
issued  for  the  entire  country;  in  other  in- 
stances it  is  a  purely  local  affair,  and  the 
travelers  have  to  pay  new  fees  in  every  city, 
province  or  state  that  they  visit.  Some  Amer- 
ican firms  have  reported  that  a  single  traveler 
has  had  to  pay  license  fees  amounting  to  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  in  the  course  of  one 
selling  trip  through  South  America.  The 
fees  in  some  localities  vary  according  to  the 
line  of  merchandise  which  the  traveler  is 
trying  to  sell.    The  thing  for  the  American 
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firm  to  do  before  sending  out  its  traveler  is 
to  find  out  the  facts  from  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce.  The  facts 
are  on  file  there,  and  they  are  up-to-date. 

Closely  allied  to  the  license  question  is 
that  of  the  customs  requirements  for  samples. 
In  some  countries  it  is  possible  to  import 
samples  under  bond  temporarily,  without  the 
payment  of  duties.  In  other 
countries  duties  must  be  paid,  Cmtoms  Regulations 
,    ^  /•      J     i-  .  •  Affecting  Samples 

but  a  refund  of  a  certam  per- 
centage of  the  amount  is  made  upon  proof 
of  re-exportation.  In  still  other  countries — 
Canada,  as  a  striking  example — duties  must 
be  paid  when  the  samples  go  through  the 
custom-house,  and  no  refund  at  all  is  made 
upon  re-exportation. 

It  is  far  better  for  the  American  firm  to 
know  in  advance  the  precise  conditions  in 
the  countries  to  which  they  are  sending  their 
travelers  with  samples  than  later  to  address 
futile  letters  of  protest  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  Division  of  Foreign  Tariffs  has 
specialized  in  this  class  of  information. 

There  are  customs  restrictions  in  foreign 
countries  on  samples  shipped  by  mail,  and 
likewise  on  catalogs  and  advertising  matter. 
A  Massachusetts  jewelry  firm  doing  a  world- 
wide business  mailed  large  quantities  of  its 
elaborate  catalogs  to  Australia,  where  they 
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were  not  allowed  to  enter  because  of  non- 
payment of  customs  duties.     If  inquiry  had 
been  made  at  the  Bureau,  the  Division  of 
Foreign  Tariffs   would   have   supplied   full 
details  as  to  the  duties  and  the  proper  method 
of  prepaying  them. 

This  division  keeps  track  of  the  consular 
regulations  of  foreign  countries.     Here  the 
facts  are  on  file  regarding  consular  invoices, 
bills  of  lading  and  certificates  of  origin. 

Commercial  treaties   also   fall  within  the 

scope  of  this  division.     The  topic  sounds  a 

bit  academic,  but,  in  fact,  our  exporters  time 

and  again  find  themselves 

CommercialTreatiesand   confronted  with  conditions 

1  rade-mark  and  ratent        ...  ... 

Laws  Are  on  File  ^^^^^^  make  it  imperative 

for  them  to  find  out  the 
treaty  status  of  United  States  products  com- 
pared with  that  of  competing  products  in 
particular  competitive  markets.  The  Divi- 
sion of  Foreign  Tariffs  has  what  is  probably 
the  most  complete  collection  of  foreign  com- 
mercial treaties  in  the  United  States. 

What  has  been  done  for  years  in  connec- 
tion with  the  foreign  customs  tariffs  is  now 
being  done  in  connection  with  foreign  trade- 
mark laws,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made 
on  similar  work  with  foreign  patent  laws. 
The  trade-mark  laws  and  patent  laws  of  every 
foreign  country  are  on  file  and  are  kept  up 
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to  date  in  the  same  manner  as  the  customs 
tariffs.  When  changes  are  made  in  foreign 
countries  they  are  promptly  reported  and  in- 
corporated in  the  records  in  the  Bureau.  Of 
course  the  Bureau  does  not  register  trade- 
marks or  get  patents  abroad  for  our  manu- 
facturers and  merchants,  but  it  does  inform 
them  about  the  fees  and  other  requirements 
in  the  countries  in  which  they  may  be 
interested. 

The  technical  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  which  has 
the  largest  staff,  is  the  Division  of  Statistics. 
The  principal  statistical  work  of  the  Bureau 
has  to  do  with  our  import  trade  and  our  ex- 
port trade.  For  every  export 
shipment,  as  well  as  for  every      Preparing  Foreign 

^     \.  ^      .       TT   •.  J       Trade  Statistics 

import    shipment,    the    United 

States  Government  requires  declarations  show- 
ing the  nature,  origin,  destination,  quantity 
and  value  of  the  merchandise.  These  decla- 
rations are  the  basis  of  the  records  of  the  cus- 
tom-houses throughout  the  country,  and  from 
them  all  our  export  and  import  statistics 
are  compiled.  The  Division  of  Statistics 
takes  the  raw  statistical  material  sent  in  by 
the  collectors  of  customs,  and  converts  it  into 
the  finished  product  of  statistics  which  give 
a  true  picture  of  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  our  country  with  all  foreign  coun- 
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tries.  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  also  receives  the  statistical  pub- 
lications of  all  foreign  governments,  and  has 
skilled  statisticians  with  a  knowledge  of  for- 
eign languages  dissecting  and  analyzing  these 
figures  for  the  benefit  of  American  business 
men. 

When  the  export  sales  manager  comes  to 
regard  the  whole  world  as  his  possible  sales 
territory  and  endeavors  to  reach  a  sound  busi- 
ness decision  as  to  the  most  promising  mar- 
kets for  his  goods,  he  resorts  to  export  and 
import  statistics.  He  looks  up  the  exports 
from  the  United  States,  and  notes  carefully 
their  distribution.  He  looks  up  the  exports 
of  goods  of  the  same  kind  from  the  principal 
competing  countries.  He  looks  up  the  im- 
ports of  the  various  foreign  countries.  From 
such  paper  studies  of  foreign  markets  more 
than  one  exporter  has  "discovered"  markets 
that  yield  good  returns.  The  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  is  head- 
quarters for  such  statistics  of  the  interna- 
tional movement  of  goods. 

It  is  probably  in  its  Trade  Opportunity 
Service  that  the  Bureau  goes  furthest  in  the 
way  of  directly  assisting  American  exporters. 
As  a  government  office  it  cannot  make  actual 
business  transactions  for  the  manufacturer 
with  the  foreign  buyers.     What  it  can  do, 

•I 
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and  does,  is  to  report  to  the  manufacturer 
specific  chances  to  effect  foreign  sales.     It 
lists  the  names,   addresses   and 
wants    of     foreign     purchasers     Trade  Opportunity 
who   are   in   the   market   defi- 
nitely to  buy  goods  of  the  kind  he  is  anxious 
to  sell.    It  gives  him  a  precise  description  of 
the  goods  desired,  sometimes  furnishing  de- 
tailed specifications,  and  sometimes  furnish- 
ing   samples.      These    specific    chances    for 
American  firms  to  bid  and  compete  for  for- 
eign sales  are  designated  as  Trade  Oppor- 
tunities.   They  are  available  to  any  bona  fide 
American  firm  upon  application. 

Announcements  of  Trade  Opportunities 
are  made  in  Commerce  Reports^  the  daily 
newspaper  of  the  Bureau.  The  announce- 
ments are  "blind";  that  is,  they  merely  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  the  Opportunities,  without 
giving  the  names,  addresses,  specifications. 
Each  announcement  bears  a  number;  the 
American  manufacturer,  writing  in  on  his 
firm  letter-head,  needs  simply  to  mention  the 
number  in  asking  for  the  "reserved"  infor- 
mation. Here  is  a  specimen  Trade  Oppor- 
tunity announcement,  picked  at  random  from 
one  of  the  daily  issues  of  Commerce  Reports: 

Cotton  sheeting,  etc..  No.  20189. — An  Amer- 
ican consular  officer  in  Mexico  reports  that  a 
firm  in  his  district  desires  to  purchase  bleached 
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and  unbleached  cotton  sheetings,  calico  prints 
and  percales.  Prices  should  be  in  American  cur- 
rency, f,  o.  b.  factory  or  delivered  at  border 
points.  Payment  will  be  made  against  docu- 
ments. 

These  Trade  Opportunities  are  reported 
from  day  to  day  by  our  consuls,  special  agents 
abroad  and  commercial  attaches,  as  well  as 
by  the  commercial  agents  in  the  district  of- 
fices of  the  Bureau  in  this  country,  who  are 
generally  in  touch  with  foreign  buyers  com- 
ing to  the  United  States. 

The  Trade  Opportunities  result  in  millions 
of  dollars  of  orders  annually  for  our  ex- 
porters. Scarcely  a  day  passes  when  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  do  not  report  new 
business  which  has  come  to  them  through  the 
Trade  Opportunities.  The  Chief  of  the 
Bureau,  in  his  annual  report  for  1915,  men- 
tions one  opportunity  which  led  to  a  con- 
tract for  40,000  bales  of  cotton  annually  for 
shipment  to  Russia  for  five  years,  amounting 
to  between  $10,000,000  and  $15,000,000.  He 
mentions  four  other  specific  instances  of 
orders,  each  amounting  to  $1,000,000  or 
more:  a  railroad  for  Formosa,  a  coal-han- 
dling plant  for  Durban,  South  Africa,  bat- 
tleships for  a  South  American  Republic,  and 
arsenal  machinery  for  China.  Several  other 
opportunities    brought    foreign    business    in 
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amounts  running  up  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  Less  striking,  but  per- 
haps of  even  greater  importance  to  the  ex- 
port trade  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  were 
the  hundreds  of  other  sales  in  smaller 
amounts — everything  from  carpet  tacks  to 
complete  mill  equipment — to  foreign  buyers 
everywhere,  likewise  resulting  from  these 
Trade  Opportunities. 

In  the  main  office  of  the  Bureau  in  Wash- 
ington is  the  Exporters  Index,  which  lists 
17,000  firms  in  the  United  States  known  to 
be  interested  in  exporting.  In  each  district 
office  of  the  Bureau  there  is  an  index  of  the 
exporters  located  in  that  district.  It  is  only 
the  firms  included  in  this  index  that 
are  entitled  to  receive  regularly  the  ^^^  ^^^^^  of 
confidential  circulars  and  other  con- 
fidential matter  issued  by  the  Bureau.  The 
firm  whose  name  is  in  the  index  also  receives 
notice  of  all  new  publications  of  the  Bureau 
which  bear  on  the  countries,  products,  or 
other  subjects  in  which  it  has  indicated  par- 
ticular interest.  Any  firm  interested  in  ex- 
porting can  get  its  name  on  the  index  by 
filling  out  a  simple  form  giving  a  few  es- 
sential facts  about  its  organization,  connec- 
tions and  products.  The  Exporters  Index  is 
restricted  to  bona  fide  American  firms,  and 
is  treated  as  confidential  by  the  Bureau.     It 
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is  a  necessary  guide  for  the  rather  careful 
distribution  of  matter  of  a  more  or  less  con- 
fidential character. 

Another  index  kept  in  the  Bureau  which 

is  of  greater  importance  to  exporters  is  the 

index    of    foreign    dealers.      The 

Lists  of  consuls  and  other  government  rep- 

Foretgn  Dealers    ^^^^^^^^:^^^^  have  sent  in  classified 

lists  of  the  principal  dealers  in  all  foreign 
countries,  and  these  lists  are  furnished  gratis 
to  American  firms.  Some  of  them  have  been 
published  as  trade  directories,  but  others  have 
not  been  thus  handled.  The  indexes  of  for- 
eign dealers  are  continually  in  the  process  of 
revision,  as  supplementary  reports  from  con- 
suls and  other  sources  indicate  changes. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in  Latin- 
America,  there  is  a  separate  division  in  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
to  supply  trade  information  about  the  Latin- 
American  countries.  This  division  cooperates 
with  the  Pan-American  Union  and  the  nu- 
merous other  agencies  engaged  in  promoting 
trade  with  South  and  Central  America,  Mex- 
ico, and  the  West  Indies. 

Another  technical  division  is  the  Cost  of 
Production  Division,  the  successor  to  Presi- 
dent Taft's  Tariff  Board,  and  is  now  {1916) 
the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  tariff  commission. 
Its  special  agents  have  reported  on  the  dif- 
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ference  in  the  cost  of  production  in  particular 
industries  in  this  country  and  abroad,  for  use 
in  tariff  revision.  The  work  of  this  division 
is  clearly  distinguished  from  that  of  the  other 
divisions  mentioned,  which  are  working  more 
directly  to  promote  the  export  trade  of  the 
country. 


Ill 

Representatives  of  the  Bureau  at 
Home  and  Abroad 

THE  commercial  attaches  are  the  "busi- 
ness diplomats"  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  accent  on  "business."     They 
are   the   resident   foreign   representatives   of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce.    They  are  "attached"  to  the  diplo- 
matic missions  of  the  United  States  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Petrograd,  Peking,  Buenos  Aires, 
Rio   de  Janeiro,    Lima    (Peru) 
JJ^^^^~^'*^'      and  Santiago  (Chile) .    The  tenth 
attache   has   his   office   in   Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  and  in  the  absence  of  an 
embassy  or  legation,  he  is  "attached"  to  the 
American  consulate. 

The  attache  service  was  not  established 
until  1914,  and  temporarily  the  offices  of  the 
attaches  are  in  embassies,  legations  or  con- 
sulates. Eventually  they  may  have  separate 
offices,  located  in  the  business  districts  of  the 
various  foreign  capitals.  The  commercial 
attaches  were  appointed  to  do  the  things  that 
the  consular  and  diplomatic  officials  of  the 
United  States  have  not  the  time  to  concen- 
trate on  and  do  uninterruptedly  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  foreign  commerce. 

26 
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The  consuls,  ambassadors  and  ministers 
primarily  are  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  Department  of  State  has 
its  own  particular  duties  for  them  to  dis- 
charge, and  in  addition  they  are  called  upon 
to  represent  the  interests  of  other  branches 
of  the  government.  There  are  times  in  most 
foreign  centers  v^hen  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  has  to  have  the 
immediate  and  exclusive  services  of  some 
representative,  trained  in  commerce.  In  view 
of  the  additional  duties  imposed  on  the  con- 
suls and  diplomatic  representatives,  on  ac- 
count of  the  war,  it  was  doubly  fortunate 
that  the  services  of  the  attaches  were  made 
available  in  1914. 

The  attaches  are  freed  from  routine  work 
as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  allow  them 
the  opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  broader  aspects  of  the  commercial 
needs  and  prospects  of  the  United  States  in 
their  districts.  These  districts  do  not  cor- 
respond to  the  consular  districts;  they  are 
larger,  often  embracing  several  countries. 
The  attache  in  London,  for  example,  has  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  his  terri- 
tory. The  attache  in  Berlin  has  Germany, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden. 
The  attache  in  Paris  has  his  eye  on  American 
commercial  interests  in  France,  Spain,  Portu- 
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gal,  Switzerland  and  Belgium.  The  Petro- 
grad  office  is  the  center  for  all  Russia.  In 
South  America  there  are  four  attaches:  one 
at  Buenos  Aires,  for  Argentina,  Paraguay 
and  Uruguay;  another  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  for 
Brazil;  the  third  at  Lima,  for  Peru,  Ecua- 
dor and  Bolivia;  and  the  fourth  at  Santiago, 
for  Chile.  The  attache  at  Melbourne  has 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  his  territory, 
and  the  attache  at  Peking  has  a  district  in- 
cluding all  of  China  and  Japan. 

Obviously,  with  districts  so  large,  some 
countries  can  receive  only  scant  attention. 
Moreover,  there  are  important  regions  of  the 
world  to  which  no  attaches  were  originally 
assigned.  In  191 6,  after  the  value  of  the 
attache  service  had  been  demonstrated.  Con- 
gress was  asked  to  appropriate  enough  money 
to  allow  the  appointment  of  ten  additional 
attaches,  to  be  stationed  in  the  following  dis- 
tricts: Holland,  Scandinavia,  Italy,  Spain, 
the  Balkan  States,  Central  America,  Vene- 
zuela and  Colombia,  Japan,  India  and  South 
Africa. 

What  have  the  commercial  attaches  accom- 
plished? The  only  general  an- 
What  the  Attaches    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^     .^^^  ^^  ^j^js 

Have  Accompltshea  .         .         ,  .    1 

question   for   the   period    1914- 

1916  is  that  they  looked  out  for  the  interests 

of  American  business  men,  as  special  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
in  a  period  when  American  commerce  was  in 
a  critical  position  between  unprecedented 
hardships  and  unprecedented  opportunities. 
Without  the  commercial  attaches,  working 
directly  through  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce with  our  business  men,  the  hardships 
would  have  been  felt  more  keenly,  and  the 
opportunities  would  have  been  less  clearly 
defined. 

The  work  of  each  attache  depended  upon 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  countries 
within  his  district.  Thus  the  attache  at  Ber- 
lin, working  mostly  at  Rotterdam  and  the 
Hague,  bent  his  energies  to  assisting  Ameri- 
can firms  to  carry  out  their  transactions  and 
make  their  shipments  to  and  from  Holland. 
The  restrictions  placed  on  foreign  trade  by 
the  belligerent  nations  gave  rise  to  some  very 
delicate  situations  and  problems  which  the 
attache  helped  to  solve.  The  attaches  in 
London,  Paris  and  Petrograd  were  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  special  exceptions  to  em- 
bargo and  contraband  restrictions.  Brazilian 
commerce,  industry  and  finance  were  much 
disturbed,  and  the  attache  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 
kept  our  merchants,  manufacturers  and  bank- 
ers informed  on  the  situation.  As  a  result 
of  the  work  of  the  commercial  attache  at 
Lima,  Bolivian  tin  will  henceforth  be  smelted 
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in  this  country  instead  of  in  England.  The 
commercial  attache  at  Paris  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  removal  of  the  Spanish 
transport  tax  on  coal,  which  opened  up  to 
American  exporters  a  market  for  possibly 
three  million  tons  of  coal  annually.  The  at- 
tache in  Peking  pointed  out  investment  op- 
portunities to  American  capitalists,  and  trade 
opportunities  to  American  manufacturers,  as 
a  result  of  which  considerable  American 
capital  and  merchandise  are  moving  to 
China.  The  various  attaches  took  part  in  an 
investigation  of  the  hardware  trade  of  the 
world. 

The  commercial  attaches  make  a  tour  of 
important  industrial  and  commercial  centers 
in  the  United  States  before  they  are  sent 
abroad.  They  return  to  the  United  States 
periodically  in  order  to  confer  with  Ameri- 
can business  men  about  conditions  in  this 
country  and  in  their  districts.  They  en- 
deavor to  make  American  goods  popular  in 
the  foreign  countries,  and  assist  visiting 
American  business  men  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  local  dealers  with  whom  they  desire  to 
do  business. 

Before  writing  to  the  commercial  attaches 
(or  any  other  representatives  of  our  govern- 
ment abroad)  in  regard  to  foreign  trade  mat- 
ters, it  is  advisable  to  communicate  with  the 


Pack  saddles  oaoJi  cost. 


A  PAGE  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  A  COMMERCIAL 
ATTACHE 

The  photographs  were  taken  and  the  information  obtained 
and  reported,  for  the  benefit  of  American  exporters,  by  Commercial 
Attache  Julean  Arnold.  Korea  (Chosen)  comes  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Mr.  Arnold's  headquarters  at  Peking, 
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Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
in  Washington.  It  is  possible  that  the  desired 
information  is  already  on  file  there,  and  if 
not  the  Bureau  may  be  able  to  get  the  infor- 
mation more  directly,  or  suggest  a  more  ap- 
propriate source. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  is  from  time  to  time  represented 
in  foreign  countries  by  special 
agents.  These  special  agents  are  ^^^f^^'^f^'^*^ 
usually  men  who  are  experts  in  par- 
ticular lines  of  manufacturing,  merchandis- 
ing, shipping  or  finance,  and  are  sent  to  par- 
ticular countries  in  order  to  make  special 
investigations.  The  investigations  have  in- 
cluded such  subjects  as  foreign  credits,  bank- 
ing opportunities  in  South  America,  the  trade 
in  boots  and  shoes  in  foreign  countries,  com- 
mercial laws  of  foreign  countries,  commercial 
organizations  in  foreign  countries,  the  can- 
ning industry  and  the  trade  in  canned  goods 
in  foreign  countries,  the  trade  in  cotton  goods 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

At  the  first  National  Foreign  Trade  Con- 
vention, in  1914,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Odell,  who 
has  for  years  been  doing  typical  special  agent 
work  as  a  cotton  goods  expert,  described  his 
work  as  follows: 

I  have  particularly  made  it  a  point  to  remain 
in  each  country  long  enough,  usually  from  one 
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to  three  months,  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  prevailing  conditions  and  the  possibilities  of 
introducing  or  increasing  the  sales  of  American 
cotton  goods. 

In  my  reports,  which  are  published  from  time 
to  time  in  monograph  form  and  distributed 
among  the  manufacturers  and  exporters,  I  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  exact  kind  of  goods  which 
are  in  demand,  the  value  of  that  trade,  and  the 
countries  which  share  in  it ;  I  also  give  the  cus- 
toms duties,  the  freight  rates  from  America,  the 
language,  currency,  weights  and  measures  which 
are  in  use,  the  methods  of  buying  and  selling, 
including  the  credit  terms  that  obtain,  and  I  sug- 
gest what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  means  for 
increasing  our  trade  in  cotton  textiles. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  reports  I  have  col- 
lected nearly  one  thousand  samples  of  the  most 
important  kinds  of  cloth  which  are  in  demand  in 
the  various  markets.  These  samples  are  for- 
warded to  Washington,  where  they  can  be  ob- 
tained on  loan  by  any  manufacturer  who  is  in- 
terested and  desires  to  produce  similar  goods.  I 
also  furnish  carefully  compiled  lists  of  the 
principal  cotton  goods  importers  abroad  with 
whom  it  is  possible  for  American  firms  to  estab- 
lish connection.  At  certain  intervals  I  return  to 
the  United  States  where  I  meet  with  the  cotton 
manufacturers  individually  or  collectively  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  in  order  to  furnish  them 
with  any  additional  information  or  suggestions 
which  they  may  desire. 

My  constant  purpose  is  to  infuse  a  very  de- 
cidedly practical  spirit  into  the  work  to  the  end 
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that  it  may  be  of  real  value  to  those  who  are 
seeking  an  outlet  abroad  for  their  products.  I 
endeavor  to  impress  upon  the  men  w^ho  are  en- 
gaged in  this  industry  that  I  am,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  their  own  representative  and 
that,  up  to  the  point  of  actually  selling  their 
goods,  they  can  use  me  as  they  would  an  agent 
from  their  own  firm. 

Most  of  the  special  agents  are  specialists 
in  particular  products.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, a  special  agent  is  sent  out  to  make  a 
general  report  on  trade  and  economic  condi- 
tions and  business  practises  in  certain  foreign 
countries.  There  were  several  investigations 
of  this  character  before  the  attache  service 
was  instituted,  and  a  limited  number  of  them 
continue  to  be  made  in  countries  where  we 
as  yet  have  no  attaches  or  other  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
requires  of  its  special  agents  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  commercial  languages  of 
the  foreign  countries  to  which  they  are  sent. 
Like  the  attaches,  they  are  appointed  after 
passing  examinations  to  test  their  knowledge 
of  commerce  generally  and  the  special  sub- 
jects which  they  are  to  cover. 

The  Bureau  has  special  agents  make  oc- 
casional investigations  in  the  United  States. 
These  investigations  always  have  some  bear- 
ing on  foreign  trade  matters.     Thus,  after 
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the  shutting  off  of  the  German  sources  of 
supply  for  dyestuffs  and  other  chemical  prod- 
ucts with  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914, 
investigations  were  made  in  this  country  to 
get  at  the  facts  in  the  dyestuff  and  chemical 
trade,  and  to  point  the  way  for  future  im- 
provement. Another  investigation  by  a  spe- 
cial agent  in  the  United  States  in  191 5  had 
to  do  with  terminals  and  ports. 

The  commercial  agents,  stationed  in  the 

district  offices  of  the  Bureau  in  the  principal 

commercial  centers  of  the  United  States,  are 

the  field  representatives  who  come  in  direct 

contact  with  the  exporters  and 

CommercialAmts    u^ould-be"     exporters.       They 

tn  District  Offices       ,  ^1       t>  •    r  1      r 

keep  the  Bureau  mformed  of 

the  sentiments  and  needs  of  business  men  and 
the  foreign  trade  activities  in  our  commercial 
centers.  Their  principal  function,  however, 
is  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  business  men  the 
information  which  the  consuls,  special  agents, 
commercial  attaches  and  the  trade  experts  in 
Washington  are  compiling. 

The  eight  district  offices  are  not  purely 
local  affairs,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
mercial attaches,  the  commercial  agent  in 
charge  of  each  has  a  definite  territory,  gen- 
erally embracing  several  states.  The  terri- 
tory of  the  commercial  agent  in  charge  of  the 
New  York  office  includes  New  York  State, 
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New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  as  well  as 
parts  of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
commercial  agent  in  Chicago  serves  a  num- 
ber of  states  in  the  Middle  West.  The  com- 
mercial agent  at  New  Orleans  has  the  South- 
west as  his  district,  and  the  commercial  agent 
in  Atlanta  looks  out  for  the  states  in  the 
Southeast.  The  Central  Western  states  are 
in  the  territory  of  the  St.  Louis  agent,  and 
the  Far  West  is  divided  between  the  com- 
mercial agents  at  San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 
The  Boston  district  embraces  most  of  New 
England.  The  commercial  agents  reach  the 
manufacturers  and  exporters  in  these  large 
districts  by  cooperating  with  the  officials  of 
the  local  chambers  of  commerce  and  other 
trade  organizations. 

Each  district  office  is  in  a  sense  a  miniature 
of  the  Washington  office.  Of  course  it  has 
not  the  technical  divisions  of  the  main  office, 
and  it  has  little  of  the  work  of  preparing 
matter  for  publication,  but  it  does  have  the 
same  kinds  of  information  for  distribution. 
It  lacks  the  extensive  files,  catalogs  and  li- 
braries and  the  equipment  of  experts  in  par- 
ticular subjects,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Washington  office. 

The  district  office  staff  is  recruited  from 
the  men  who  know  foreign  trade  and  the 
sources  of   foreign   trade   information,   who 
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have  a  working  knowledge  of  the  principal 
foreign  languages,  who  have  some  ability  as 
special  investigators,  and  who  know  what  the 
Bureau  has  and  what  the  Bureau  wants. 
These  men  are  selected  after  critical  tests 
have  been  made  of  their  educational,  business 
and  personal  fitness  for  such  work.  The 
Bureau  sends  to  the  district  offices  everything 
that  it  publishes,  and  keeps  the  commercial 
agents  informed  of  all  that  is  going  on  in 
foreign  trade. 

In  each  of  the  district  offices  there  is  an 

Exporters  Index,  and  the  commercial  agent 

keeps  the  exporters  in  his  district 

Prompt  Service      informed  as  to  foreign  trade  mat- 

Through  Dtstrtct  ^  ^  ,.,  ,  4.^u«^f 

^^_^  ters  which  are  known  to  be  of 

UjflCeS  r^t         a  1    • 

interest  to  them.  The  "  reserved  m- 
formation"  in  connection  with  the  Trade  Op- 
portunities is  sent  to  the  district  offices;  and 
thus  manufacturers  are  enabled  to  consult  it 
more  promptly  than  when  they  had  to  apply  to 
Washington  for  it  in  the  regular  way.  This 
possibility  of  prompt  service  when  foreign 
trade  information  is  urgently  needed  has 
made  the  branch  offices  much  appreciated  by 
the  business  public.  Washington  is  remote 
from  some  of  the  manufacturing  centers,  and 
it  is  often  of  importance  to  have  an  informa- 
tion office  near  at  hand. 

By  the  system  of  district  offices,  moreover, 
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the  commercial  agents  are  often  able  to  fa- 
miliarize themselves  with  the  various  phases 
of  the  export  business  of  the  individual  firms, 
and  thus  advise  more  intimately  and  give 
direct  personal  service.  The  commercial 
agents  in  the  branch  offices  bring  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  just  as 
close  to  the  business  of  the  American  ex- 
porters as  it  is  possible  for  a  government  of- 
fice to  be. 

When  the  American  consuls  are  in  this 
country  on  leave,  they  make  their  headquar- 
ters in  the  district  offices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Before 
they  come,  and  while  they  are  in  the  country, 
publicity  is  given  to  the  fact  that  the  busi- 
ness men  may  consult  with  them  in  these 
branch  offices.  Similarly  with  the  com- 
mercial attaches  and  special  agents,  these 
offices  are  their  headquarters  in  this  coun- 
try. As  the  position  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce  has  become 
more  and  more  prominent  in  the  promotion 
of  foreign  trade,  the  branch  offices  have  be- 
come more  and  more  the  centers  around 
which  revolve  the  chief  export  activities  in 
the  cities  where  they  are  located.  Now  it  is 
customary  for  foreign  purchasing  commis- 
sions to  go  at  once  to  branch  offices  of  the 
Bureau   shortly   after   their    arrival    in    the 
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country.  Not  infrequently  the  important  in- 
dividual buyers  from  foreign  countries  do 
the  same  thing.  A  number  of  foreign  pur- 
chasing agents  who  have  placed  tremendous 
orders  in  the  United  States  within  the  past 
few  years  have  approached  our  manufac- 
turers through  these  offices.  The  Bureau  is  in- 
variably notified  by  its  foreign  representa- 
tives in  advance  of  the  coming  of  important 
foreign  purchasers,  and  through  the  district 
offices  it  makes  arrangements  to  put  them  in 
touch  with  manufacturers  immediately  upon 
their  arrival. 

Another  factor  which  has  made  the  district 
offices  of  increased  interest  to  manufacturers 
is  the  sample  exhibits.  These  samples, 
Exhibits  of  ^hich  are  sent  in  from  foreign  coun- 
ampes  ixit%^  are  placed  on  display  in  the 
district  offices.  Most  of  the  samples  are  of 
two  classes — samples  of  foreign-made  articles 
which  are  being  sold  in  competition  with 
similar  articles  of  American  manufacture  and 
samples  of  foreign  raw  materials  possessing 
some  novelty  which  may  make  them  of  spe- 
.cial  interest  to  our  manufacturers.  More 
than  once  the  sample  exhibits  have  been  dis- 
played in  the  district  offices  by  the  special 
agents  who  procured  them.  In  any  case,  the 
samples  are  so  marked  as  to  indicate  the 
pertinent  facts  regarding  them.     Sometimes 
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there  are  exhibits  and  photographs  of  faulty 
construction  and  faulty  packing,  absurd 
translations  of  foreign  correspondence  or  ad- 
vertising matter,  or  other  "horrible  ex- 
amples." When  any  set  of  samples  or  ex- 
hibits has  served  its  purpose  in  one  office,  it 
is  sent  along  to  another,  and  so  on  until  the 
circuit  has  been  completed. 

In  1 91 5  an  elaborate  collection  of  hard- 
ware samples  was  purchased  abroad  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bureau.  These  articles, 
miscellaneous  in  character,  were  purchased 
over  the  counter  in  the  ordinary  way  in  South 
America  and  elsewhere,  and  represented  the 
expenditure  of  several  thousand  dollars. 
Their  exhibit  here  gave  the  American  hard- 
ware-makers a  definite  idea  of  what  the  for- 
eign markets  want,  and  of  the  competition 
to  be  met  in  those  markets.  Portions  of 
this  collection  were  displayed  in  various 
cities,  and  then  the  complete  exhibit  was  as- 
sembled in  New  York  for  permanent  display. 
A  room  in  the  custom-house  was  fitted  up  as 
quarters  for  the  exhibit,  and  an  additional 
commercial  agent  was  appointed  to  devote 
his  time  exclusively  to  the  samples.  Funds 
will  not  be  available  for  collections  of  equal 
scope  in  all  lines  of  merchandise,  but  that  is 
hardly  necessary.  The  collection  and  exhibi- 
tion of  samples  will  undoubtedly  grow  in  im- 
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portance  as  a  part  of  the  trade  promotion 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce. 

There  are  cooperative  branches  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
in  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Philadel- 
Cooperative  pj^-^^  Dayton,  Portland  (Oregon), 
Branch  Offices  l^s  Angeles  and  Chattanooga.  Such 
branches  were  established  in  1915-1916  in 
the  chambers  of  commerce  (or  corresponding 
organizations)  of  the  cities  named.  Similar 
facilities  were  offered  to  the  railroad  com- 
panies, but  only  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans 
&  Texas  Pacific  Railroad,  at  Cincinnati,  and 
the  Southern  Railway,  at  Chattanooga,  took 
advantage  of  the  offer.  Each  cooperating 
organization  agrees  to  maintain  a  foreign 
trade  bureau,  with  a  competent  man  in 
charge,  and  to  keep  the  service  open  to  the 
public,  regardless  of  membership  or  non- 
membership  in  its  association.  The  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  agrees 
to  treat  the  cooperating  branch  in  practically 
the  same  manner  as  one  of  its  district  offices. 
All  publications,  as  well  as  "reserved"  and 
other  confidential  information,  are  sent  to 
these  offices.  Inquirers  at  the  cooperating 
branch  offices  receive  practically  the  same  serv- 
ices that  they  do  at  the  regular  district  offices  of 
the  Bureau. 


IV 

Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce 

THE  chief  medium  through  which  the 
government  places  foreign  trade  in- 
formation before  the  business  public 
is  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Formerly,  most  of  the  publications  were 
distributed  free,  but  now  the  free  distribu- 
tion is  restricted  to  public  libraries,  univer- 
sities, commercial  organizations  and  certain 
other  public  or  semi-public  institutions.  An 
individual  may  subscribe  to  or  purchase  the 
publications  in  the  district  offices  of  the  Bu- 
reau, or  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  They  are  sold  at  a 
nominal  price,  which  in  many  instances  is 
not  equal  to  the  cost  of  printing  and  distri- 
bution. In  writing  for  the  Government  pub- 
lications it  is  not  necessary  to  send  money  for 
postage,  for  they  are  sent  out  under  a  postal 
frank. 

For  a  slight  expenditure  of  money,  the 
business  man  can  obtain  a  set  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
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Commerce.  These  include  numerous  general 
publications  about  the  export  trade,  with 
many  special  bulletins  on  particular  lines, 
and  will  serve  as  an  excellent  library  for  for- 
eign trade  purposes.  The  latest  catalog  of 
the  Bureau's  publications  gives  the  following 
topical  headings: 

Advertising  mediums;  agricultural  imple- 
ments; bajiking  and  credits;  canned  goods; 
coal;  cocoa  and  chocolate;  Commerce  Re- 
ports; commercial  laws;  commercial  organi- 
zations; conversion  tables  (weights,  measures, 
currency,  etc.)  ;  cooking  fats;  cordage  and 
twine;  cost  of  production  reports;  cotton  and 
cotton  goods;  drugs,  patent  medicines,  etc.; 
dyestufiFs;  electrical  instruments;  fish;  flour 
and  wheat;  foreign  tariffs;  fruit;  general 
trade  conditions;  industrial  conditions;  indus- 
trial chemistry;  iron  and  steel;  jewelry  and 
silverware;  lace  and  embroidery;  liquor  regu- 
lations; lumber;  machinery  and  machine 
tools;  mining;  motor  vehicles;  municipal  un- 
dertakings ;  musical  instruments ;  oilseeds  and 
products;  optical  goods;  packing  for  export; 
paints  and  varnishes;  paper;  police  and  work 
dogs;  pottery  industry;  publications  on  South 
America;  railways  and  supplies;  rattan;  salt; 
shoe  and  leather  trade;  soap;  statistical  pub- 
lications; stoves;  sugar;  textile  machinery; 
tobacco;     trade     directories;     transportation 
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rates  and  facilities;  unpublished  reports; 
wearing  apparel;  wholesale  prices  in  the 
United  States;  wool,  linen,  jute  and  hemp. 

Certain  publications  are  issued  at  regular 
intervals.  In  this  class  falls  Commerce  Re- 
ports, formerly  Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Reports,  a  daily  newspaper  devoted  primarily 
to  the  promotion  of  our  ex- 
port trade.  More  than  any  "Commerce Reports'' 
'^  ,  it-     .♦         -^   •  the  Government  Daily 

other  publication,  it  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  government's  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  business  man.  Formerly  it  was 
run  on  a  schedule  which  required  the  copy 
to  go  to  the  printing  house  days,  or  even 
weeks,  in  advance  of  publication;  but  under 
the  present  schedule,  today's  issue  contains 
the  cablegrams  which  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton yesterday  from  the  consuls  and  attaches 
and  other  representatives  abroad.  The  de- 
tailed annual  reports  of  the  consuls  are 
printed  in  separate  supplements  which  ac- 
company Commerce  Reports, 

Commerce  Reports  is  a  live  newspaper  for 
the  man  with  a  serious  interest  in  foreign 
trade.  It  records  changes  in  foreign  tariff 
laws  and  regulations  and  other  economic 
legislation  bearing  upon  foreign  trade;  it  an- 
nounces Trade  Opportunities  as  fast  as  they 
develop,  and  publishes  descriptions  of  for- 
eign construction  work,  both  public  and  pri- 
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vate.  The  following  heading  and  table  of 
contents  is  a  fair  example  of  an  average  is- 
sue of  the  foreign  trade  daily: 

COMMERCE   REPORTS 

DAILY  CONSULAR  AND  TRADE  REPORTS 

ISSUED  DAILY  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  $2.50  per  year 

No.  42   Washington,  D.  C. ,  Saturday,  February  19,  19 16 

CONTENTS. 

Page.  Page. 

Postponement  of  Mencan  embargo  on  Fordgn  bean  production  and  bade. . .  694 

cattle  hides 689        The  British  industries  fair 705 

British  restrictions  on  imports 689  Progress    of    Hispano-American    ex- 
Assistance  rendered  American  manu-                   position — 706 

facturer  by  Commerce  Reports...  689  Means  of  creating  glue  market  in  Japan  706 

Soap  factory  in  Haiti 689  Progress  of  American  shipbuilding. . .  707 

Government's     safety  -  first     exposi-  American  consular  oflScers  on  leave  of 

tion 690  absence 714 

Apicultural    machinery    wanted    in  A  new  fiber  avulable  in  Cuba 715 

Russia 692        Russian  commercial  ports 718 

DisastTOUB  flood  in  north  Holland 693       Foreign  trade  opportunities 720 

Several  of  the  statistical  publications  ap- 
pear periodically.     The  Monthly  Summary 
of  Foreign  Commerce  gives  the  figures  for 
our  foreign  trade  not  only  for  the 
Other  Periodical    ^^^^^  ^f   -  but  for  the  ac- 

Publtcattons  i  .  j         •   j     r  ^u 

cumulated  period  of  the  year  up 

to  the  month  of  issue,  with  comparative  fig- 
ures of  previous  years.  Imports  Entered  for 
Consumption  is  published  quarterly.  Com- 
merce and  Navigation  is  the  annual  volume 
of  statistics  for  our  foreign  trade  in  great  de- 
tail, with  comparative  statistics  for  previous 
years.    The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
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States  is  an  annual,  and  is  for  statistical  in- 
formation what  the  World  Almanac  is  for 
general  information.  It  gives  in  summary 
form  the  facts  about  the  commerce,  produc- 
tion, industries,  population,  finance,  currency 
and  indebtedness  of  the  United  States,  and 
some  valuable  tables  showing  similar  facts 
for  foreign  countries.  The  Trade  of  the 
United  States  with  the  World  is  issued  every 
two  years  to  show  in  detail  our  trade  with 
each  foreign  country. 

The  other  principal  periodical  publica- 
tion is  Foreign  Tariff  Notes,  issued  quarterly, 
summarizing  recent  changes  and  proposed 
changes  in  foreign  tariff  laws  and  regula- 
tions, foreign  trade-mark  and  patent  laws 
and  regulations,  commercial  treaties,  the  laws 
and  regulations  affecting  commercial  travel- 
ers, and  foreign  consular  regulations. 

The  other  publications  are  issued  in  four 
regular  series,  known  as  Special  Agents 
Series,  Special  Consular  Reports,  Miscella- 
neous Series  and  Tariff  Series, 

The  Special  Agents  Series^  as  the  name  in- 
dicates, includes  the  printed  reports  of  the  spe- 
cial agents  appointed  to  make  trade 
investigations.   These  include  reports    S^^f^^^^^^* 
on  the  trade  in  various  products  in 
foreign  countries — such  as  the  trade  in  cotton 
goods  in  practically  every  foreign  country;  the 
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trade  in  boots  and  shoes  and  leather,  in  practi- 
cally all  countries ;  European  markets  for  oils, 
oil  seeds  and  their  products,  and  machine  tools ; 
South  American  markets  for  drugs,  patent 
medicines,  surgical  instruments  and  dental 
supplies.  This  series  also  includes  some  of 
the  valuable  handbooks  on  foreign  countries, 
such  as  "South  America  as  an  Export  Field," 
and  the  "Handbook  of  Central  America,"  in 
which  are  set  forth  the  principal  facts  con- 
cerning the  countries  and  the  people,  their 
industrial  and  commercial  development  and 
prospects. 

The  Special  Consular  Reports  are  a  series 
not  unlike  the  Special  Agents  Series,  except 

that  they  are  made  up  of  reports 
Special  Consular    ^f  ^j^^  ^^^^^^^  j^^^^^^j  ^f  ^j^^ 

Reports  .  ,  _  .  / 

cial  agents,     rrom  time  to  time 

the  Bureau  sends  out,  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  circulars  addressed  to  all  the 
consuls,  questioning  them  as  to  the  trade  in 
certain  commodities  in  their  districts.  The 
reports  received  from  the  consuls  in  response 
to  such  an  inquiry  are  grouped  together  and 
published  in  this  series.  In  this  manner  have 
been  issued  trade  reports  on  w^indmills,  motor 
vehicles,  canned  goods,  musical  instruments, 
paints  and  varnishes,  cordage  and  twine,  ma- 
chine tools,  cooking  and  heating  stoves,  and 
a  variety  of  other  products.    Some  excellent 
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handbooks,  such  as  the  handbooks  on  Russia, 
India,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  have 
also  been  contributed  to  this  series  by  the 
consuls. 

The  Miscellaneous  Series  includes  reports 
on  the  cost  of  production  in  the  industries  of 
the  United  States  compared  with  foreign 
countries,  and  numerous  compila- 
tions which  have  been  made  by  the  ^'f''''''''*^ 
Bureau  in  Washington.  One  of  the 
most  useful  publications  in  this  series  is  "Fac- 
tors in  Foreign  Trade,''  containing  conver- 
sion tables  for  foreign  weights,  measures  and 
currency,  price  comparisons,  and  a  brief 
gazetteer.  Another  which  has  attracted  wide- 
spread attention  is  "Packing  for  Export," 
covering  this  important  subject  thoroughly. 
Others  of  general  interest  are  "Foreign  Pub- 
lications for  Advertising  American  Goods" 
and  "Publications  on  South  America."  In 
this  series  are  published  the  trade  directories, 
containing  classified  lists  of  foreign  business 
concerns;  they  include  the  "World  Trade 
Directory,"  the  "Trade  Directory  of  South 
America,"  and  the  "Trade  Directory  of  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  West  Indies."  An  ex- 
porter can  pick  up  these  directories  and  turn 
at  once  to  a  list  of  dealers  in  his  line  in  Ro- 
sario  or  any  other  city  in  which  he  happens 
to  be  interested. 
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The  other  series  is  the  Tariff  Series,  hav- 
ing to  do  first  and  foremost  with  the  customs 

_     ^o    .       tariffs    of    foreign    countries.      The 

Tariff  Series  .      •     t     i         i-^-         •     t^     i-  u     r 

series  includes  editions  in  bnglish  of 

the  tariffs  of  the  principal  foreign  countries, 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Cuba  and  Japan,  among  others.  An- 
other class  in  this  series  shows  the  duties  on 
particular  groups  of  articles  in  all  foreign 
countries;  such  compilations  have  been  issued 
to  set  forth  the  foreign  duties  on  typewriters, 
typewriter  ribbons,  carbon  paper,  manifold- 
ing apparatus,  adding  machines,  motor  vehi- 
cles and  accessories.  Two  compilations  in 
the  Tariff  Series  which  are  much  in  demand 
are  "Commercial  Travelers  and  Samples  in 
South  America"  and  "Consular  Regulations 
of  Foreign  Countries."  In  191 5  the  series 
was  broadened  to  include  a  compilation  on 
"Trade-mark  Registration  in  Latin-Amer- 
ica." 


The  State  Department  and  Its  Aids 
to  Foreign  Trade 

THE  Department  of  State  works  in 
hearty  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  the  promotion 
of  our  foreign  commerce.  In  fact,  without 
the  assistance  of  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  would  be  seriously  ham- 
pered. 

Our  900  consuls,  vice-consuls  and  consular 
agents  in  over  500  centers  of  trade  abroad  are 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  State. 
The  extent  to  which  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  relies  on  the  reports 
of  the  consular  officers  has  already  been  in- 
dicated. In  other  ways  the  Department  of 
State  serves  American  overseas  business,  and 
it  has  organized  various  agencies  within  itself 
to  aid  the  development  of  foreign  commerce. 

In  the  Washington  organization  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Office 

of  Foreign  Trade  Advisers  oc-    l^' ^^''  of  Foreign 

.  .  ,  .  ,     .     .       I  rade  Advisers 

cupies  a  position  which  is  in 

many  respects  comparable  to  that  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  in 
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the  Department  of  Commerce.  There  is  no 
duplication  of  work  between  the  two  bureaus, 
but  their  object  is  the  same — the  promotion 
of  foreign  trade.  When  a  business  man  visits 
the  State  Department  in  Washington  to  dis- 
cuss matters  of  foreign  trade,  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  be  referred  to  the  OfBce  of  For- 
eign Trade  Advisers. 

The  OfBce  of  Foreign  Trade  Advisers  is 
not  an  information  bureau.  It  does  not  fur- 
nish American  manufacturers  with  foreign 
tariff  information,  foreign  statistical  reports, 
trade  opportunities,  and  other  such  facts.  It 
does  not  as  a  rule  issue  publications  on  these 
subjects.  It  has  trade  experts,  a  large  library 
and  numerous  files  on  foreign  trade,  but 
these  resources  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tempting to  duplicate  the  work  of  another 
government  office  possessing  a  much  larger 
staff  and  equipment  for  distributing  trade 
information.  Probably  the  prime  function 
of  the  Foreign  Trade  Advisers  is  to  advise 
the  Department  of  State,  and  assist  in  guid- 
ing its  foreign  commercial  policies  in  the  in- 
terest of  American  business  men,  rather  than 
to  advise  the  business  men  themselves. 

This  office  prepares  memoranda  and  com- 
piles statistics  for  the  use  of  the  Department 
of  State  in  considering  questions  arising  in 
the    foreign    commercial    relations    of    the 
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United  States.  It  pays  particular  attention 
to  the  diplomatic  aspects  of  new  develop- 
ments in  our  foreign  trade.  It  keeps  the  de- 
pr.rtment  informed  of  the  needs  of  American 
business  and  the  status  of  particular  Ameri- 
can enterprises  in  foreign  countries  when 
changes  in  the  government's  foreign  policies 
or  foreign  relations  are  pending  or  seem  ad- 
visable. It  points  out  discriminations  against 
American  commerce  in  foreign  countries  and 
endeavors,  through  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular services,  to  have  all  tariff  and  other 
discriminations  removed.  It  censors  incom- 
ing consular  and  diplomatic  reports  and  trade 
letters  before  transmitting  them  to  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  or  else- 
where, to  avoid  the  dissemination  of  matter 
of  a  diplomatic  character.  It  prepares  in- 
structions for  the  consular  and  diplomatic 
officers  in  matters  relating  to  commerce. 

The  preparation  of  material  for  use  in 
negotiating  commercial  treaties  is  one  of  the 
chief  duties  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Trade 
Advisers.  In  1916,  when  the  prospect  of 
sweeping  innovations  in  commercial  agree- 
ments among  nations  generally  was  apparent 
in  consequence  of  the  war,  one  of  the  two 
Foreign  Trade  Advisers  was  assigned  to  con- 
sider forthcoming  commercial  treaties  of  the 
United  States.     One  Adviser  made  the  fol- 
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lowing  public  statement:  *^ After  the  end  of 
the  European  War,  it  may  become  necessary 
to  negotiate  one  hundred  commercial  treaties 
or  at  least  material  amendments  to  existing 
treaties." 

The  European  War  gave  the  OfBce  of  For- 
eign Trade  Advisers  certain  new  work  of  im- 
measurable importance  to  American  business 
men.  By  an  Order  in  Council  of  March  ii, 
191 5,  the  British  Government  decreed  a  sus- 
pension of  the  sea-borne  foreign  trade  of  Ger- 
many and  its  allies.  The  United  States  de- 
nied the  validity  of  this  measure,  which 
promptly  became  the  subject  of  diplomatic 
discussion.  Pending  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tions involved,  the  British  government  con- 
sented to  issue  permits  to  individual  Ameri- 
can importers  to  withdraw  particular  con- 
signments of  German,  Austrian  or  Turkish 
goods  from  neutral  ports,  upon  proof  that 
they  were  bought  or  ordered  before  March  i, 
191 5.  The  permits  were  issued  on  the  basis 
of  applications  filed  with  the  British  Em- 
bassy at  Washington,  through  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Trade  Advisers  acting  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  importers.  Between  the  latter 
part  of  September  and  November  i,  191 5, 
nearly  1,400  applications  were  received,  re- 
lating to  merchandise  worth  $40,000,000. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  nearly  one-half  of 
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this  had  been  released  for  shipment  to  the 
United  States.  The  Foreign  Trade  Advisers 
worked  directly  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  with  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican importers  and  exporters  and  with  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  Great  Britain  and 
other  European  countries  in  rendering  this 
and  other  assistance  to  American  business 
when  it  was  hampered  by  the  restrictions  of 
the  belligerent  nations. 

The  Department  of  State  has  certain  other 
offices  which  are  working  directly  in  the  pro- 
motion of  our  foreign  commerce.  Chief 
among  these  are  "the  Geograph- 
ical Divisions."  They  include  T^^  Geographical 
the  Division  of  Latin-American 
Affairs,  Division  of  Mexican  Affairs,  Di- 
vision of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Division 
of  Near  Eastern  Affairs  and  Division  of 
Western  European  Affairs.  Latin-Ameri- 
can Affairs  deals  with  Central  America, 
Panama,  South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
Far  Eastern  Affairs  has  to  do  with  Japan, 
China  and  leased  territories,  Siberia,  Hong- 
kong, French  Indo-China,  Siam,  Straits  Set- 
tlements, Borneo,  East  Indies,  India  and,  in 
general,  the  Far  East.  Near  Eastern  Affairs 
has  to  do  with  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Russia,  Roumania,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Monte- 
negro, Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Abyssinia,  Per- 
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sia,  Egypt  and  colonies  belonging  to  these 
countries.  Western  European  Affairs  deals 
with  Great  Britain  (including  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  British  colonies  not 
elsewhere  enumerated),  Portugal,  Spain, 
France,  Morocco,  Belgium,  the  Kongo, 
Switzerland,  Norway,  Sweden,  the  Nether- 
lands, Luxemburg,  Denmark  and  Liberia. 

These  divisions  handle  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  correspondence,  on  matters  other 
than  those  of  an  administrative  character, 
that  relates  to  the  territories  assigned  to 
them.  This  correspondence  covers  nearly 
every  conceivable  subject  that  might  arise  in 
international  affairs,  but  the  portion  dealing 
with  American  commerce  is  very  large.  Fol- 
lowing are  a  few  characteristic  examples :  Ob- 
taining permission  for  construction  projects; 
railway  concessions;  prevention  of  foreign 
monopolies  in  manufactured  articles;  protec- 
tion of  patent  rights  of  American  concerns; 
reciprocity  treaties;  appointment  of  Ameri- 
can financial  and  commercial  advisers  to  for- 
eign governments;  protection  of  American 
interests  during  revolutions;  land  and  mining 
concessions;  settlement  of  claims  of  Ameri- 
can firms  against  foreign  governments;  aid- 
ing American  shipyards  to  get  foreign  gov- 
ernment contracts;  securing  guarantees 
against  foreign  mining  monopolies;  removal 
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of  discrimination  against  American  business; 
obtaining  exemption  from  duty  for  samples 
of  American  commercial  travelers.  It  is 
not  persons  familiar  with  the  facts  who  make 
statements  about  the  indifference  of  our  State 
Department  to  American  business. 

The  Diplomatic  Bureau  in  the  State  De- 
partment has  charge  of  the  administration  of 
the    Diplomatic    Service.      From 
what  has  been  said  about  the  Office    g^j^f''"'''^''' 
of  Foreign  Trade  Advisers  and  the 
work  of  the  Geographical  Divisions  in  the 
State  Department,  it  will  be  manifest  that 
our   ambassadors    and    ministers    to    foreign 
countries  have  to  devote  much  of  their  time 
to  the  needs  of  our  commerce,  along  with 
their  many  other  duties.    They  carry  out  the 
negotiations  which  are  incident  to  commer- 
cial treaties,  and  they  use  their  good  offices 
in  a  variety  of  ways  to  secure  and  maintain 
favorable  opportunities  for  our  commerce. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War 
in  1 9 14  there  was  an  especially  fertile  field 
for  such  work.  A  British  Order  in  Council 
interfered  with  the  shipment  of  American 
tobacco  to  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 
When  a  removal  of  the  restrictions  was  ob- 
tained American  tobacco  prices  recovered. 
Owing  to  the  embargoes  of  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  it  was  impossible  to  import 
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sugar-beet  seed.  Our  diplomatic  representa- 
tives worked  to  obtain  an  exception  to  the 
embargo  and  a  relaxation  of  the  British  re- 
strictions to  allow  the  importation  of  15,000 
bags.  Diplomatic  action  was  taken  to  allow 
the  importation  of  hemp  from  Italy,  tungsten 
ore  from  Portugal,  argols  from  France,  and 
hides,  glycerine,  sodium  cyanide  and  other 
important  commodities  from  various  foreign 
countries.  Our  13  embassies  and  our  lega- 
tions in  other  countries — there  is  no  practical 
distinction  between  the  duties  of  an  ambas- 
sador and  those  of  a  minister — have  worked 
well  for  American  business  in  times  of  storm 
and  stress  as  well  as  in  normal  times. 

Our  consuls  work  under  the  Director  of 
the  Consular  Service  and  the  Consular  Bu- 
reau in  the  State  Department.     It  has  long 

been    the    fashion    in    this    country 
The  Consular    ^^    criticize    our    consular    service. 

In  England  they  criticize  the  Brit- 
ish consular  service,  and  protest  that  it  is  far 
inferior  to  ours,  and  in  other  countries,  too, 
the  home  consular  service  is  criticized,  while 
ours  or  the  British  is  held  up  as  a  model  of 
perfection.  The  truth  is  that  for  commercial 
purposes,  at  least,  we  probably  have  a  better 
consular  service  than  any  other  country. 

There  are  about  300  full  consulates  in  the 
American  service.    In  191 5  there  were  28,641 
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reports  and  letters  on  commercial  subjects 
from  these  offices  which  passed  through  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Trade  Advisers  in  trans- 
mission to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce.  These  reports  and  letters 
were  for  publication  in  Commerce  Reports, 
for  use  in  confidential  circulars  addressed  to 
business  concerns,  for  publication  in  special 
compilations,  or  for  use  in  the  information 
files  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  The  reports  cover  agriculture, 
mining,  manufacturing,  shipping,  banking, 
credits,  construction  work,  in  fact  everything 
connected  with  commerce  and  business  con- 
ditions. Most  of  them  are  voluntary  reports 
by  the  consuls;  some  are  in  reply  to  specific 
inquiries;  others  are  the  required  annual 
trade  reviews. 

The  consuls  send  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Trade  Opportunities  which  are  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  Reports  received  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  from  about  half  the  consulates 
showed  that  during  a  six-months'  period  in 
191 5  American  exporters  obtained  foreign 
business  as  a  direct  result  of  the  activities 
of  those  offices  amounting  to  $23,000,000; 
and  in  addition  there  were  other  orders  in 
amounts  which  could  not  be  definitely  known 
but  were  estimated  at  more  than  $10,000,000. 
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Although  the  consuls  are  often  deluged  with 
work — in  some  places,  of  course,  more  than 
in  others — they  always  find  time  to  give  some 
personal  attention  to  the  letters  of  American 
business  men.  As  a  general  rule  the  business 
man  should  not  write  to  the  consul  until  he 
has  made  sure  that  the  information  he  de- 
sires is  not  already  available  in  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  At 
present  the  consuls  have  to  write  nearly  as 
many  letters  answering  individual  inquirers 
on  trade  subjects  as  they  write  for  the  gen- 
eral information  of  the  business  public. 

The  consul  with  the  right  personality  and 
energy  and  tact  accomplishes  a  great  deal  in 
the  way  of  making  trade  with  America  popu- 
lar in  his  district.  Many  American  business 
men  have  found  their  selling  problems  made 
easier  as  a  result  of  the  popularity  of  Amer- 
ican consular  or  diplomatic  representatives 
who  had  made  themselves  and  American 
goods  liked  in  their  districts. 

In  our   consulates   there   are   files   of   the 

catalogs   of   American   firms.     The    consuls 

gladly  place  these  catalogs  at 

American  Catalogs      the  disposal  of  inquirers.   Some 

^msul^es"^  ""^  manufacturers  have  made  the 

mistake  of  thinking  that  they 

could  use  the  consuls  as  their  agents,  and  the 

consulates  as  their  show  rooms.     Of  course, 


j 
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the  government  representatives  cannot  actu- 
ally handle  the  business  of  American  firms, 
and  the  consulates  cannot  be  converted  into 
stores.  It  is  useless  to  ship  merchandise  to 
the  consuls,  asking  them  to  see  that  it  is  dis- 
played. The  consuls  are  glad  to  give  sug- 
gestions to  manufacturers  and  merchants,  to 
point  out  specific  chances  for  placing  orders, 
and  to  put  them  or  their  agents  in  touch 
with  the  local  people  interested  in  their 
lines. 

The  consuls  return  to  the  United  States 
from  time  to  time,  and  these  visits  are  of  de- 
cided value  in  the  government's  work  of 
trade  promotion.  Before  his  return  each 
consul  is  required  to  work  up  all  available 
information  about  the  trade  of  his  district 
Notice  of  his  return  is  published  in  advance 
in  Commerce  Reports.  Upon  arrival  in  the 
United  States  he  appoints  dates  for  con- 
ferences with  manufacturers,  merchants, 
bankers  and  others  interested  in  trade  with 
his  district.  These  conferences  take  place  in 
the  branch  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  and  in  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  boards  of  trade  and  similar 
commercial  organizations  in  the  most  impor- 
tant commercial  cities.  Our  business  men 
have  profited  directly  from  conferences  with 
the  consuls,  and  the  consuls  have  gone  back 
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to  their  work  with   a  better  understanding 
of  the  business  man's  needs. 

Trade  promotion  is  just  one  of  the  many 
duties  of  the  consul.  Among  other  things 
he  has  to  hunt  up  live  Americans  and  ad- 
minister the  estates  of  dead  ones;  he  is  called 
upon  to  register  births,  do  all  sorts  of  no- 
tarial work,  certify  invoices  and  look  out  for 
undervaluations,  keep  the  government  de- 
partments informed  on  the  subjects  in  which 
they  are  interested,  be  on  the  lookout  for 
escaped  criminals,  supervise  the  shipping  and 
discharge  of  American  seamen,  relieve  desti- 
tute seamen  and  perform  a  host  of  other  serv- 
ices. It  is  a  wonder  that  trade  promotion 
fares  so  well  with  the  consuls.  Among  other 
instructions,  the  consuls  are  told  to  make 
their  trade  reports  timely  and  comprehensive, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  testimony  seems  to  show 
that  they  do  it. 


VI 


Other  Government  Offices  That  Help 
Foreign  Trade 

IN  addition  to  the  specialized  activities  of 
the  State  Department  and  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  there 
are  a  number  of  other  divisions  and  bureaus 
through  which  the  government  aids  foreign 
trade  development. 

There  are  seven  technical  offices  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  in  addition  to  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
that  are  closely  connected  with  trade  promo- 
tion. They  are  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  the  Bureau  of  Census, 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  Light- 
house Service,  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  and 
the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service. 

Too  few  people  know  that  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  is  a  practical  laboratory  and  work- 
shop   which    is    helping   American 

manufacturers  to  improve  their  out-        -!,^  "7^^ 

.  .  of  Standards 

put  so  that  It  can  wm  out  m  com- 
petition   with    foreign-made    goods    in    any 
market.     Secretary  of   Commerce   Redfield, 
describing  the  work  of   this   Bureau,  once 

6i 
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said:  "As  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  may  be  said  to  deal  with 
our  foreign  commerce  in  the  extensive  sense, 
so  the  Bureau  of  Standards  deals  with  it  in- 
tensively. It  studies  the  problems  underly- 
ing industry,  and  through  its  great  research 
laboratories  works  out  and  develops  the  facts 
and  the  laws  which  industry  needs  to  know. 
It  has  issued  certificates  of  quality,  based  on 
which  large  foreign  transactions  in  American 
materials  have  been  made,  transactions  which 
would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
without  the  certificates." 

Originally  the  Bureau  of  Standards  was 
chiefly  concerned  with  standards  of  quantity. 
More  and  more,  however,  it  has  become  oc- 
cupied with  standards  of  quality.  Both  are 
fundamentally  important  in  our  foreign  com- 
merce. Measure  and  quality  are  not  only  the 
foundation  of  technical  manufacturing,  they 
are  the  determining  factors  in  trade.  The 
Bureau  compares  its  own  standards  of  meas- 
urements with  the  standards  or  measuring  in- 
struments of  states,  cities,  scientific  labora- 
tories, educational  institutions,  manufactur- 
ers, government  bureaus  and  private  indi- 
viduals. A  nominal  fee  is  charged,  except 
when  the  test  is  made  for  the  national  and 
state  governments.  Similarly,  the  Bureau 
tests  and  issues  certificates  for  various  instru- 
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ments  of  precision.  It  has  made  tests  and 
drawn  up  standard  specifications  for  the  fol- 
lowing materials:  Metals  and  metal  products, 
ceramics,  cement  and  concrete,  lime,  stone, 
wood,  bituminous  materials,  paint  materials, 
inks,  textiles,  rubber,  leather  and  adhesives. 
During  the  government  year  191 5  there  were 
154,000  tests  made,  and  1,800,000  lamps 
were  inspected  in  the  factories.  Many  firms 
going  into  foreign  markets  have  found  that 
it  paid  to  have  a  product  which  they  could 
show  was  up  to  the  standards  set  by  our 
government. 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  is  another  tech- 
nical office  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
which  renders  definite  assistance  to  ex- 
porting   industries.      By    propagating    TheBureau 

lu      4      u         .  1    •      .u      A/r-        ofFishsries 

the  fresh  water  mussel  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  it  keeps  alive  the  American 
pearl  button  industry.  By  fish  propagation 
and  efforts  in  behalf  of  fish  conservation  gen- 
erally, the  Bureau  has  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  benefit  of  the  country's  enormous 
fish  industry.  Our  exporters  of  canned  salm- 
on and  tuna  and  many  goods  which  depend 
on  the  utilization  of  fish  products,  have  ob- 
tained considerable  help  from  the  technical 
work,  economic  studies  and  publicity  work  of 
this  government  office.  Incidentally,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Fisheries  engages  in  foreign  trade  on 
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its  own  account.  It  has  supervision  over  the 
government's  fur-bearing  animals  in  Alaska, 
and  late  in  191 5  it  sold  fox  skins  for  $64,000 
in  St.  Louis,  largely  to  buyers  from  Germany, 
Russia,  England  and  France. 

With  the  growing  attention  to  statistics  in 

modern   business   concerns,    more   heed   has 

been  given  to  the  business  statistics 

IfthTcmsus  ^^"^P^^^^  ^y  ^^^  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  It  is  worth  knowing  that 
there  is  a  census  of  manufactures  in  the 
United  States  every  five  years.  Only  by 
using  the  census  figures  of  production  in  con- 
junction with  the  export  and  import  statis- 
tics can  we  get  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
comparative  importance  of  foreign  trade  in 
our  business  life. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  Light- 
house Service,  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  and 
the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  all  do  work 
which  bears  on  the  safety  and  development  of 
our  merchant  shipping  and  our  sea-borne 
trade.  The  Survey  charts  our  coasts;  ships 
which  enter  American  water  not  charted  by 
it  have  their  insurance  suspended.  Its  work 
is  a  forerunner  of  that  of  the  Lighthouse 
Service,  without  which  our  entire  overseas 
commerce  would  be  impossible.  The  Bureau 
of  Navigation  and  the  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service  have  supervision  over  the  ships  that 
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carry  all  our  great  overseas  trade  and  the 
officers  and  crews  that  man  them. 

A  study  of  the  government's  aid  to  foreign 
trade  would  be  incomplete  without  reference 
to  the  other  government  offices  out- 
side the  Department  of  Commerce  Th^^ost-Office 
and  State.  Take  the  Post-Office  ^^^^^'"^'^^ 
Department,  for  example.  It  not  only  car- 
ries the  letters  and  advertisements  of  our 
exporters,  but  also,  in  the  general  mails 
and  the  parcel  post,  a  considerable  part  of 
their  small  shipments  of  exported  merchan- 
dise. It  is  of  similar  importance  to  our  im- 
porters. The  international  postal  money  or- 
der often  proves  to  be  a  handy  institution. 
Sooner  or  later  all  of  our  exporters  have  to 
consult  the  foreign  mails  section  of  the 
United  States  Official  Postal  Guide. 

Who  would  think  of  the  War  Department 

as  a  source  of  foreign  trade  information? 

Yet  it  is  often  resorted  to  by     ,«,    rrr     w^ 

,       I  i_         V.     The  War  Department 

exporters  who  know  how  it 

can  help  them.  The  Bureau  of  Insular  Af- 
fairs in  that  Department  is  interested  not 
only  in  the  affairs  of  the  Philippines  and 
Porto  Rico,  but  also  in  those  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  the  customs  of  which  are  ad- 
ministered under  the  receivership  of  the 
United  States.  The  War  Department  has 
published  an  English  edition  of  the  Domini- 
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can  customs  tariff,  as  well  as  an  edition  of 
the  Philippine  tariff.  It  is  the  source  of  in- 
formation of  the  internal  revenue  taxes  in 
Porto  Rico,  as  of  much  other  information 
about  that  island  and  the  Philippines.  Prac- 
tically, trade  with  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines is  foreign  trade  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  shipper. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  su- 
pervision  over   the    affairs   of    Hawaii    and 
Alaska,  as  territories  of  the  United 
Department  of     g^^^^g     j^  j^^g  .gg^^ ^  ^^  interesting 

the  Intertor  «       ji      i  At     i  • 

handbook    on     Alaska,     covermg, 

among  other  subjects,  the  commerce  and  in- 
dustry of  that  territory.  It  has  in  contempla- 
tion a  similar  handbook  on  Hawaii.  Mean- 
while, the  annual  reports  of  the  Governor  of 
Hawaii,  published  by  the  Department,  give 
.  a  good  deal  of  commercial  information  about 
this  island  territory.  The  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  has 
treated  the  subject  of  commercial  education 
in  Germany  and  other  foreign  countries  in 
its  publications.  The  Patent  Office,  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  all 
render  assistance  to  American  business  men, 
which  has  a  real,  if  indirect,  promotive  effect 
on  their  export  trade. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  almost 
entirely  a  promotive  institution.     It  is,   of 
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course,  primarily  the  helper  of  the  farmer,  but 
it  also  aids  export  trade,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly. Exporters  of  certain  plant 
products,  forest  products  and  animal  ^^^^rT'''^ 
products  often  find  that  a  certificate 
of  inspection  by  our  own  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  required  before  their  products 
will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  foreign  coun- 
try. The  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  which  is  the 
government's  pure  food  and  drug  center,  in- 
spects products  imported  into  the  country 
and  products  prepared  for  export.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  issues  reviews  of  crop  con- 
ditions abroad  and  special  studies  of  our  im- 
ports and  exports  of  agricultural  products 
which  are  of  more  interest  to  our  world 
traders  in  these  commodities  than  they  are  to 
the  farmers.  The  Weather  Bureau's  assist- 
ance to  shipping  is  obvious. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  to  do  with 
our  foreign  trade  in  the  custom  service.    This 
service    administers    the    drawback 
and  bonded-warehouse  laws  as  well     P'^  Treasury 
as  the  collecting  of  import  duties.       ^  ^^  ^^^ 
The  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  gave  re- 
lief to  commerce  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  War.    The  Treasury  also  issues  our 
money  and  banknotes,  and  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  oversight  over  the  banks 
that  finance  a  large  part  of  our  foreign  com- 
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merce.  Quarterly  the  Department  issues  a 
circular  giving  the  values  of  foreign  coins, 
and  at  longer  intervals  a  detailed  bulletin 
entitled  "Monetary  Systems  of  the  World." 

This  Department  arranged  for  and  con- 
ducted the  first  Pan-American  Financial  Con- 
gress, in  1915,  and  supervised  the  work  of 
the  International  High  Commission,  which 
is  attempting  the  important,  if  somewhat 
idealistic,  task  of  obtaining  uniformity  among 
the  American  countries  in  the  principal 
classes  of  law  affecting  international  trade. 

The  Hydrographic  Office  and  the  Naval 

Observatory,  in  the  Navy  Department,  assist 

merchant  shipping;  the  Nautical  Almanac  is 

_,    --       ^  known  everywhere.     Officers 

The  Navy  Department      r  ^1  -    r\ 

or  this  Department  govern  m 

Guam  and  some  of  the  other  small  islands 
in  the  Pacific  which  belong  to  the  United 
States. 
The  Department  of  Labor  issues  studies 

1  he  Labor  Uepartment      r  i«   •       •     r 

of  livmg  m  foreign  countries 

which   are  of   interest  to   the   foreign  sales 

manager. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  the  only  other 

^  ^  ,  Executive    Department,    has 

Department  of  Justice  .       ^-  •  ^  j       -.u 

no  functions  associated  with 

the    promotion    of    commerce,    although    its 

activities  not  infrequently  exert  a  wide  in- 
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fluence  on  the  organization  and  development 
of  commerce. 

Besides  the  departments,  there  are  com- 
missions and  other  bodies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  play  a  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  foreign  trade.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  with  supervision 
over  the  telephone,  telegraph,  cable  and  ex- 
press companies,  and  railroads 
and  other  carriers,   is  a  regula-    Ojher  Government 

jlj^enctes 
tive  rather  than  promotive  body. 

Clearly  its  rulings  affect  our  foreign  trade, 
and  when  it  passes  on  export  and  import  rates, 
it  exercises  control  and  influence  which  are 
vital.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  an- 
other regulating  body,  has  displayed  marked 
interest  in  foreign  trade:  it  has  held  public 
hearings  on  foreign  trade,  and  has  sent  spe- 
cial agents  abroad  to  investigate  foreign  trade 
conditions.  Its  chairman  has  announced  that 
the  Commission  is  trying  to  assist  American 
exporters  in  their  desires  to  organize  effec- 
tively for  foreign  business  without  violat- 
ing our  laws  of  unfair  competition.  The 
Panama  Canal  OfBce,  in  charge  of  the  canal 
at  Panama,  is  intrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  perhaps  the  most  important  aid  to 
commerce  which  the  government  possesses. 
The  National  Museum  has  commercial  and 
industrial  exhibits  that  would  do  credit  to 
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any  commercial  museum,  and  is  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to  commercial  exhibits  at 
the  present  time. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  The  Superintendent  of  Documents 
has  classified  lists  of  government  publica- 
tions which  give  the  names  and  prices  of 
all  the  bulletins  and  reports  on  commercial 
subjects  issued  by  the  various  departments 
and  bureaus;  they  also  index  the  speeches 
and  reports  on  foreign  trade  and  other  com- 
mercial subjects  which  have  been  issued  as 
documents  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives.  These  lists  and  many  of  the 
publications  which  they  mention  should  be 
used  by  every  American  who  is  paying  spe- 
cial attention  to  foreign  commerce. 


VII 

International  and  National  Organiza- 
tions That  Advance  Trade  Relations 

**y  I  iHE  Pan  American  Union  is  the  inter- 
§  national  organization  maintained  by 
the  21  American  republics  for  the  de- 
velopment of  good  understanding,  friendly  in- 
tercourse, commerce  and  peace  among  them; 
controlled  by  a  governing  board  composed  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Diplomatic  Representatives  in  Wash- 
ington of  the  other  republics;  administered 
by  a  Director  General  and  As- 
sistant Director,  chosen  by  this  '^^^^f^  , 
y        J        J  111  f  rr     £    American  Unton 

board  and  assisted  by  a  staff  of 

international    experts,    statisticians,    editors, 
compilers,  translators  and  librarians." 

The  foregoing  is  from  the  official  letter- 
head of  the  Union,  and  gives  in  brief  the 
principal  facts  about  it.  The  21  republics, 
also  mentioned  on  the  letter-head,  are  Argen- 
tina, Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nic- 
aragua, Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador,  • 
United  States,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Union  are  in  one  of  the 
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most  beautiful  buildings  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  erected  through  the  munificence  of  An- 
drew Carnegie. 

The  Pan  American  Union  took  the  initia- 
tive in  the  United  States  in  the  development 
of  public  interest  in  Latin-America.  John 
Barrett,  Director  General,  writing  in  the  Re- 
view of  Reviews  in  October,  19 14,  describes 
the  situation  in  1907  and  in  1914  as  follows: 
"The  general  interest  in  Latin-America 
throughout  the  United  States  was  so  little  in 
1907,  and  the  knowledge  of  Central  and 
South  America  possessed  by  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion,  educators,  students,  travelers, 
and  especially  manufacturers  and  exporters, 
was  so  meager,  that  I  literally  went  up 
against  an  almost  unyielding  stone  wall  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice. 

"Now,  presto  change!  The  Pan  American 
Union  is  today  (1914)  flooded,  choked  and 
overwhelmed  with  correspondence  and  in- 
quiries, supplemented  by  daily  calls  in  per- 
son of  hundreds  of  men  and  women,  coming 
from  every  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Latin-America  also.  Editors,  congressmen, 
authors,  librarians,  statisticians,  university 
professors  and  students,  tourists  and  a  multi- 
tude of  men  and  firms  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing, exporting,  importing,  banking,  ship- 
ping and  engineering,  pour  an  endless  and 
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swelling  stream  of  questions  and  calls  into 
the  office  of  the  Pan  American  Union." 

Unquestionably  the  Pan  American  Union 
is  the  chief  center  in  the  United  States  for 
general  information  about  Latin-America. 
The  Director  General  has  taken 

particular    interest   in    the    de-    ^^i^T^^^t^ 

-  .  ,         for  Lattn-An^^. » 

velopment  of  commerce  be-  jrade  Informal 
tween  the  American  countries, 
with  the  result  that  the  commercial  informa- 
tion service  of  the  Union  has  continually  im- 
proved. Practically  all  the  official  and  un- 
official publications  of  Latin-America  which 
relate  to  commerce  are  received.  Commer- 
cial reports  are  available  not  only  from 
United  States  consuls,  government  agents, 
and  attaches,  but  also  from  the  representa- 
tives of  the  other  American  republics  and 
from  the  special  representatives  of  the  Union. 
Members  of  the  Washington  staff  are  con- 
tinually being  sent  to  the  Latin-American 
countries  to  report  on  particular  commercial 
subjects.  Representatives  of  the  Union  also 
attend  the  foreign-trade  conventions,  address 
chambers  of  commerce  and  other  gatherings 
of  business  men  on  various  phases  of  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  other 
countries  represented  in  the  Union,  and  act 
as  trade  advisers  to  American  business  men. 
Anyone  studying  foreign  trade  should  be- 
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come  familiar  with  the  publications  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  many  of  them  dis- 
tributed gratis,  and  others  at  cost  or  less  than 
cost.  The  illustrated  monthly  Bulletin  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  is  an  interesting 
current  manual  of  the  commerce,  industry, 
social  life,  progress,  scenic  beauty,  and  other 
features  of  the  Pan  American  countries.  It 
is  printed  in  four  editions — in  English,  in 
Spanish,  in  Portuguese  and  in  French.  The 
other  publications  include  handbooks  on 
Latin-America,  monographs  on  commerce, 
on  the  Panama  canal,  on  Mexico,  Argentina 
and  most  of  the  other  republics,  maps,  trans- 
lations and  compilations  of  the  tariff  and 
mining  laws,  special  reports  on  railways,  the 
cost  of  living,  the  trade,  the  commercial 
products,  banking  and  other  business  sub- 
jects. 

The  Pan  American  Union  claims  the  credit 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  increase  of 
about  $4(X),ooo,ooo  in  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Latin- American  coun- 
tries in  the  eight  and  one-half  years  from  Jan- 
uary, 1907,  to  the  summer  of  191 5.  In  that 
period,  data  and  information  were  given  to 
more  than  5,000  manufacturers,  exporters, 
importers,  bankers  and  other  business  men 
who  had  business  relations  with  the  other 
Pan  American  countries.    It  has  taken  a  lead- 
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ing  part  in  the  various  Pan  American  con- 
ventions, such  as  the  Pan  American  Scientific 
Congress,  held  in  Washington  in  December, 
1915,  and  January,  1916. 

Another    great    foreign    trade    promotion 
agency  at  Washington   is   the   Chamber   of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  of 
America.      Since    its    inception    in     '^^^  National 

1912,    this    body    has    actually   be-    ^^«^^^ «/ 

,,  -  ,-"     .  .       f         .     Commerce 

come     the  national  organization  of 

business."  It  is  made  up  of  chambers  of 
commerce  and  other  local  commercial  asso- 
ciations and  national  and  state  trade  asso- 
ciations, numbering  more  than  800,  and  rep- 
resenting several  hundred  thousand  firms  and 
individuals.  Besides  the  various  associations, 
which  alone  have  the  voting  privilege  in  the 
Chamber,  there  are  about  4,500  business  men, 
firms  and  corporations,  members  of  the  con- 
stituent associations,  that  have  become  "in- 
dividual" members  of  the  Chamber.  These 
figures  are  for  October,  19 16. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America  falls  primarily  in  the  class 
of  foreign  trade  promotion  agencies  which 
aim  at  developing  and  voicing  the  views  of 
the  business  men  on  the  broader  questions. 
The  scope  of  its  work  is  indicated  by  its 
standing  committees,  which  have  been  as- 
signed to  deal  with  the  following  subjects: 
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Tariff  and  Taxation;  Currency  and  Bank- 
ing; Vocational  Education;  Patents,  Trade- 
marks and  Copyrights;  Federal  and  State 
Regulation;  Consular  Service;  Latin- Amer- 
ican Trade;  North  American-European 
Trade;  Oriental  Trade;  Canals  and  Rivers. 
It  w^ill  be  observed  that  four  of  the  ten  deal 
exclusively  with  foreign  trade  subjects,  while 
the  work  of  the  others  bears  on  foreign  trade. 
There  are  also  special  committees  on  these 
subjects:  Development  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  Permanent  Tariff  Commission, 
International  Commercial  Arbitration,  For- 
eign Relations. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Chamber  is  to 
focus  business  sentiment  on   the  most  vital 
questions  of  commerce.    Through  it  the  opin- 
ion of  the  business  men  of  the 
Bringing  Business       nation  is  made  known  to  Con- 
Opinion  to  Bear  on  ^^^  ^^^  executive  branches 

National  Trade  ,      .  ^       mt  • 

Problems  ^^    ^^^    government.      This    is 

done  by  action  at  the  annual  or 
special  meetings  and  by  referendum  votes  in 
the  intervals  between  meetings.  The  stand- 
ing and  special  committees  work  up  the  im- 
portant details  and  prepare  the  referenda 
which  are  submitted  for  ballot  by  the  organi- 
zations in  the  Chamber.  Among  the  sub- 
jects on  which  the  business  men  of  the  coun- 
try have  thus  made  known  their  sentiments 
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are:  The  need  of  a  permanent  tariff  com- 
mission; the  expansion  of  the  Consular  Serv- 
ice; and  the  expansion  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce.  The  Cham- 
ber has  also  gone  into  the  subjects  of  com- 
mercial treaties,  the  merchant  marine,  com- 
binations for  export  trade  and  numerous 
other  topics  of  national  interest 

The  Chamber's  principal  publication  is 
its  monthly  magazine,  The  Nation^ s  Business, 
The  General  Bulletin  is  issued  weekly,  and 
shows  commercial  opportunities  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  different  Bureaus  and  De- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government.  Dur- 
ing sessions  of  Congress  there  is  a  weekly 
Legislative  Bulletin  giving  a  review  of  the 
commercial  legislation  under  consideration  in 
Congress.  A  special  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission  Bulletin  is  issued  to  cover  the  activi- 
ties of  that  body.  In  all  these  publications, 
and  especially  in  The  Nations  Business  and 
the  General  Bulletin,  foreign  trade  matters 
are  given  prominence;  from  time  to  time 
special  circulars  are  issued  on  foreign  trade. 

At  the  national  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton there  is  an  information  bureau,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  "to  furnish  information 
with  respect  to  new  opportunities  for  trade 
expansion,  especially  in  foreign  markets,  and 
to  be  watchful  of  every  influence  calculated 
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to  retard  our  commercial  development;  to 
analyze  all  statistics  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  our  manufac- 
tures at  home  and  abroad." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  describes 
this  work  as  follows:  *'In  any  manner  in 
which  we  see  a  possibility  of  being  of  serv- 
ice to  our  members  in  ways  which  do  not 
duplicate  the  activities  of  governmental 
agencies  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  we  use  our  best  efforts 
to  get  thoroughly  reliable  and  authoritative 
data,  and  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  our  mem- 
bership. Whenever  a  governmental  agency 
adequately  takes  up  the  same  sort  of  thing 
we  drop  it,  and  devote  our  efforts  in  other 
directions,  finding  many  opportunities  for 
definite  and  concrete  service  to  persons  who 
are  endeavoring  to  develop  their  foreign 
trade." 

This  trade-information  service  is  being 
developed  and  the  Chamber  already  has  a 
staff  of  foreign  trade  experts,  but  it  is  in  the 
larger  aspects  of  foreign  trade  that  this  or- 
ganization is  rendering  its  principal  service. 
Mr.  Felix  Orman,  writing  in  the  Outlook 
for  February  3,  191 5,  ventured  the  following 
optimistic  view  of  the  future:  "It  is  safe 
to  predict  that  within  a  decade  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of 
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America,  now  less  than  three  years  old,  will 
have  registered  itself  a  force  in  the  life  of 
the  Nation  as  great  as  has  been  the  ^Deut- 
scher  Handelstag'  in  German  national  life 
in  half  a  century." 

The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  is 
not,  as  its  name  might  seem  to  indicate,  an 
institution    of    merely    local 
significance.     It  is  a  foreign-      Philadehhia 

°j  .  .  °|         Commerctal  Museum 

trade  promotion  service  rank- 
ing in  importance  with  any  in  the  world,  and 
has  contributed  much  to  the  development  of 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  States.  Like 
some  of  the  commercial  museums  in  Europe, 
it  grew  out  of  a  world's  fair.  It  was  estab- 
lished, with  municipal  and  state  backing,  at 
the  close  of  the  Chicago  exposition  in  1894. 
It  received  immense  collections  from  the  for- 
eign governments  and  dependencies  exhibit- 
ing there,  and  has  since  received  exhibits 
from  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900,  the  Buf- 
falo Exposition,  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
and  many  other  sources.  A  foreign  trade 
information  service  arose  with  the  Museum 
and  it  soon  became  the  recognized  center  for 
foreign  trade  information  in  this  country. 
With  the  subsequent  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  (originally  as  the  Bureau 
of  Manufactures)  it  lost  that  distinction.     It 
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remains,  however,  our  foremost  semi-public 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  foreign  trade; 
it  is  known  throughout  the  world,  and  exer- 
cises a  variety  of  functions  which  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  undertake. 

Clearly,  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Museum  is  both  a  promotive  agency  in 
the  general  sense,  and  a  trade  information 
agency.  Its  importance  in  general  promo- 
tive work  must  not  be  underestimated,  but 
its  foreign  trade  bureau  is  what  has  made 
it  count  in  the  eyes  of  the  manufacturer  and 
exporter.  As  a  museum  it  is  interesting  in 
a  cultural  way,  as  is  any  other  good  museum. 
There  are  exhibits  showing  the  progress  of 
commerce,  the  improvements  in  methods  of 
transportation,  important  commercial  prod- 
ucts, the  dress  and  manner  of  living  of  for- 
eign peoples,  etc.  It  is  not  an  exhibit  of 
commercial  samples  of  doUars-and-cents 
utility  to  American  exporters.  Rather,  it 
has  developed  on  more  or  less  typical  mu- 
seum lines,  only  with  the  emphasis  on  ex- 
hibits connected  with  commerce. 

The  foreign  trade  bureau  has  accumulated 
and    prepared    for    use     a 
How  the  Museum  ^^^^^^    ^f    information    on 

Serves  Foreign  iraders   ,       .       ^,        t^,         ^    . 

foreign  trade.  It  has  statis- 
ticians, translators,  editors  and  trade  experts, 
and    covers    the    whole    range    of    foreign 
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trade  subjects,  including  foreign  tariffs,  pat- 
ents and  trade-marks,  consular  regulations, 
commercial  travelers,  shipping  routes  and 
rates,  statistics,  foreign  commercial  laws,  for- 
eign credits,  trade  opportunities,  packing  for 
export,  foreign  dealers,  and  so  on.  It  has 
built  up  its  own  files,  catalogs,  indexes  and 
library  and  has  established  relations  with 
business  houses,  banks,  commercial  organiza- 
tions, information  bureaus  and  other  sources 
of  information  all  over  the  world.  Members 
of  the  staff  have  traveled  abroad,  and  the 
Museum  has  its  own  special  correspondents 
in  foreign  commercial  centers.  An  effort  is 
made  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  general 
and  specific  business  conditions  in  all  for- 
eign countries. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  gets  out  a 
monthly  magazine,  Commercial  America, 
for  circulation  abroad,  and  a  Weekly  Export 
Bulletin  for  circulation  in  this  country. 
Commercial  America  is  issued  both  in  Eng- 
lish and  in  Spanish,  contains  a  limited 
amount  of  general  reading  matter  on  com- 
mercial subjects,  but  is  primarily  an  adver- 
tising medium  for  American  exporters.  The 
Weekly  Export  Bulletin  is  full  of  foreign 
trade  information  for  American  manufac- 
turers and  shippers.  It  contains  statistics, 
articles    on    business    conditions    in    foreign 
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markets,  lists  of  specific  trade  opportunities, 
trade  suggestions  and  tabular  statements  of 
mail  and  freight  sailings. 

The  foreign  trade  bureau  supplies  general 
trade  information.  It  answers  specific  in- 
quiries about  foreign  duties,  customs,  regu- 
lations, consular  invoices,  etc.  It  furnishes 
credit  reports  on  foreign  firms.  From  its 
classified  index  of  375,000  foreign  firms,  it 
supplies  live  lists  of  dealers  in  particular 
lines.  It  translates  letters,  advertising  mat- 
ter and  catalogs  into  all  commercial  lan- 
guages. It  supplies  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters with  actual  opportunities  to  place 
foreign  orders.  It  gives  publicity  to  the 
names  and  lines  of  manufacturers  and  ship- 
pers among  foreign  buyers.  It  assists  ex- 
porters to  collect  accounts  from  delinquent 
foreign  purchasers.  It  assists  exporters  to 
make  connections  with  reliable  agents  in  for- 
eign countries.  These  services,  of  course, 
are  not  rendered  gratis,  but  are  on  a  regular 
business  basis  of  charges  for  services  per- 
formed. 

In  many  respects  the  foreign  trade  bureau 
of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum 
takes  up  the  service  at  the  points  where  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  stops.  It  goes  further: 
it   advertises    the    particular   manufacturer's 
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wares,  gives  him  credit  reports,  and  helps 
him  to  make  his  shipping  arrangements  and 
to  collect  his  bills.  It  not  only  gives  him 
information  about  the  points  to  be  observed 
in  his  foreign  correspondence  and  adver- 
tising— it  translates  this  material  for  him. 
Such  services  are  invaluable  to  the  manu- 
facturer. For  general  foreign  trade  infor- 
mation and  such  specific  assistance  as  the 
government  can  properly  supply,  business 
men  will  naturally  rely  more  and  more  on 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce in  Washington — its  help  can  be 
counted  on  and  costs  nothing.  For  further 
assistance,  often  more  intimate,  the  Phila- 
delphia Commercial  Museum  will  undoubt- 
edly continue  in  popularity. 


VIII 

Nation-Wide  Movements  to  Promote 
Foreign  Trade 

THE   National   Association   of    Manu- 
facturers, with  headquarters  in  New 
York,   is   just  what   its   name  would 
indicate — an    association    of    the    manufac- 
turers in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

**If  I  interpret  correctly  the  spirit  of  our 
chartered  purpose,  I  believe  it  may  be  sum- 
marized  in  the  simple  word 
National  Association    ,^^^;^    "  g^id  its  president  at 
of  Manufacturers  ,  '.11 

the    nmeteenth    annual    meet- 
ing of  the  association. 

From  the  first,  foreign  trade  service  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
work  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. Our  agriculturists  and  miners  as 
a  rule  are  not  much  worried  over  foreign 
trade;  they  are  generally  producing  some- 
thing which  foreign  buyers  are  anxious  to 
get,  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
works  in  their  favor.  The  manufacturers 
feel  deeply  the  difficulties  of  foreign  trade; 
they  have  to  create  a  demand  for  their  wares 
in  foreign  markets,  and  to  meet  the  vigorous 
competition   of   foreign   manufacturers.      In 

84 
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their  national  association  they  have  threshed 
out  the  big  questions  as  they  arose,  and  from 
its  foreign  trade  information  office  they  have 
obtained  assistance  in  their  individual,  prac- 
tical problems. 

In  the  meetings  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  foreign  trade  dis- 
cussion is  often  an  important  part  of  the 
program.  The  Association  is  also  well 
represented  in  the  special  foreign  trade  con- 
ventions which  are  held  from  time  to  time 
in  this  country.  In  December,  19 15,  it 
called  an  International  Trade  Conference 
in  New  York  City,  in  which  the  banking 
and  transportation  interests  in  the  United 
States  cooperated.  The  conference  was 
called  ^*to  bring  together  men  from  ail  coun- 
tries interested  in  the  development  of  the 
commerce  of  their  respective  lands  in  order 
to  ascertain  as  far  as  practicable  through 
the  exchange  of  views  and  opinions  in  what 
way  or  manner  international  commerce  may 
be  promoted  and  facilitated  under  the  pres- 
ent exceptional  conditions  and  thus  pave  the 
way  for  rehabilitation  and  extension  of  com- 
mercial transactions."  This  conference  was 
carefully  planned  and  conducted,  and  is  per- 
haps the  brightest  example  of  the  general 
promotive  work  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade. 
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The  foreign  trade  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  like 
that  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Mu- 
seum, is  a  complete,  compact  organization 
with  a  broad  range  of  information  and  ser- 
vice. It  maintains  a  permanent  office  staff 
in  New  York,  has  relations  with  a  number 
of  specialists  and  experts  in  particular  for- 
eign trade  matters  in  New  York  and  else- 
where in  the  United  States,  and  has  over 
1, 600  correspondents  in  foreign  countries. 
The  lines  of  work  undertaken  are  suggested 
by  the  names  of  the  following  bureaus  which 
comprise  the  foreign  trade  department: 
bureau  of  information,  bureau  of  foreign 
buyers,  credits  bureau,  collection  bureau, 
translation  bureau,  bureau  of  patents  and 
trade-marks,  bureau  of  publicity,  and  inter- 
national freight  bureau. 

The    lines    of    foreign    trade    information 
furnished  are  similar  to  those  already  noted 
in  connection  with  the  other  trade  informa- 
tion offices.    Under  its  auspices  are  published 
Export   American   Industries    and 
Puhlicationsof    j^^^i^^  ^  Industrias  Americanas, 
the  N,  A.  M.       ^  -  ,  .  .       1  ,. 

two  monthly  magazmes  circulatmg 

widely  in  foreign  countries  and  devoted 
chiefly  to  advertising  the  goods  of  members 
of  the  Association.  Another  publication  is 
the  American  Trade  Index;  it  is  a  fair-sized 
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volume  containing  classified  lists  of  manu- 
facturers. About  15,000  copies  of  the  191 5 
edition  were  distributed,  free,  in  what 
seemed  the  best  quarters  all  over  the  world. 
Twice  a  month  the  Confidential  Bulletin 
acquaints  the  members  with  specific  foreign 
trade  opportunities,  and  the  more  important 
contracts  and  opportunities  are  brought  to 
their  attention  by  special  letters.  From  time 
to  time  there  are  special  bulletins  dealing 
with  financial  conditions  or  trade  conditions 
or  other  foreign  trade  subjects.  Among  the 
special  bulletins  have  appeared  some  excel- 
lent monographs  describing  certain  foreign 
countries  as  buying  and  selling  markets.  The 
foreign  trade  department  has  kept  members 
well  informed  on  developments  and  oppor- 
tunities resulting  from  the  European  War. 

The  foreign  trade  department  does  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  special  service  for  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Association  without 
charge,  but  for  other  services  it  charges  ac- 
cording to  fixed  lists  of  fees.  It  makes  gen- 
eral market  reports  on  foreign  centers,  and 
undertakes  special  investigations.  It  fur- 
nishes lists  of  foreign  buyers,  at  rates  which 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  lists;  some 
are  mere  copies  from  directories;  others  are 
special,  selected  lists;  others  give  details 
about  the  firms  named;  and  still  others  are 
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made  up  as  a  result  of  special  investigations 
for  the  benefit  of  particular  manufacturers. 
The  department  makes  credit  reports,  takes 
charge  of  the  collection  of  foreign  debts 
(including  those  requiring  litigation),  and 
looks  out  for  the  collection  of  drafts.  The 
financial  work  is  a  strong  feature;  informa- 
tion on  foreign  exchange  and  assistance  in 
financing  exports  of  manufactured  goods  and 
imports  of  raw  materials  are  equally  avail- 
able. 

The  translation  bureau  makes  translations 
into  and  from  any  commercial  language. 
The  international  freight  bureau,  operating 
in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  largest  freight 
forwarding  companies,  supplies  information 
which  renders  possible  the  quoting  of  C.  I.  F. 
prices — a  very  important  function — attends 
to  the  preparation  of  all  shipping  documents, 
and  offers  facilities  for  the  shipment  of  goods 
from  the  factory  to  the  premises  of  the 
foreign  customer.  Information  and  active 
assistance  are  given  manufacturers  in  plan- 
.ning  and  carrying  out  export  campaigns, 
and  investigations  are  made  of  the  various 
foreign  trade  schemes  in  which  the  members 
are  asked  to  take  part.  The  bureau  of  pat- 
ents and  trade-marks  not  only  gives  infor- 
mation about  the  foreign  laws,  but  actually 
undertakes  to  obtain  the  registration  of  trade- 
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marks  and  the  granting  of  patents  in  foreign 
countries.  Finally,  the  employment  division 
endeavors  to  supply  manufacturers  with  ex- 
pert assistants  for  any  branch  of  their  export 
work. 

When  representatives  of  members  go 
abroad,  the  Association  gives  them  letters 
of  introduction  to  its  correspondents.  When 
foreign  buyers  come  to  the  United  States, 
the  Association  entertains  them  and  puts 
them  in  touch  with  its  members. 

The  American  Manufacturers  Export  As- 
sociation, which  was  incorporated  in  191 1, 
is  another  foreign  trade  promotion  agency 
with  headquarters  in  New  York  City.  Its 
name  likewise  indicates  the  na- 
ture of  its  membership  and  the  The^^^i<^cin 
.    .  .   ,.  T.    •       Manufacturers 

scope    of    Its    activities.      It    is      Export  Association 
made  up  almost  exclusively  of 
manufacturers,   and  its  object  is   "to   foster 
and   promote   the   business   and   commercial 
relations   between    American   manufacturers 
and  foreign  nations." 

This  organization  does  promotive  work 
of  the  general  type  in  the  foreign  trade 
field  and  maintains  an  information  bureau. 
The  officers  and  directors  have  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  promotive  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Treasury  Department  at  Wash- 
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ington,  and  have  been  identified  prominently 
with  foreign  trade  conventions  conducted 
under  government  auspices.  The  Associa- 
tion took  the  initiative  in  arranging  for  and 
conducting  the  great  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  May, 
1914.  The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
resulted  from  that  convention,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Manufacturers  Export  Association  has 
since  worked  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Council. 

The  Association  gives  monthly  luncheons 
for  its  members  and  invited  guests,  except 
in  the  summer,  at  which  there  are  short  talks 
on  foreign  trade,  occasionally  followed  by 
discussion.  These  luncheons  are  one  of  the 
means  by  which  the  Association  endeavors 
to  promote  fellowship  and  acquaintance  and 
a  get-together  spirit  among  the  exporting 
manufacturers. 

Members  are  encouraged  to  communicate 
their  views  on  foreign  trade  matters.  In 
the  Association  there  are  standing  commit- 
tees on  foreign  trade  relations,  legislation, 
foreign  patents  and  trade-marks,  and  trans- 
portation and  rates.  These  committees  take 
up  in  detail  a  number  of  the  broader  aspects 
of  foreign  trade  which  the  Association  has 
cause  to  consider.  The  Association  gives 
publicity  to  its  views  on  important  foreign 
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trade  issues,  but  has  avoided  political  activity. 
The  American  Manufacturers  Export  As- 
sociation has  developed  a  foreign  trade  in- 
formation service  for  its  members.  It  has 
trade  experts  and  translators 
in  the  main  office  in  New  Jn  Cooperation  with 
^r     1  1  1  •       Government  Agencies 

York,    and   correspondents   m 

various  foreign  countries.  It  cooperates  with 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  and  the  Consular  Ser- 
vice, brings  the  government's  foreign  trade 
information  and  other  government  helps  to 
the  attention  of  its  members,  and  arranges 
interviews  for  its  members  with  the  consuls 
and  the  commercial  attaches,  special  agents, 
and  commercial  agents  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  It  like- 
wise has  its  own  foreign  trade  opportunity- 
service. 

It  has  made  special  arrangements  with 
some  of  the  leading  banks  for  supplying  its 
members  with  financial  information  and  at- 
tending to  collections  abroad.  It  maintains 
a  credit  information  service.  It  furnishes 
information  about  foreign  patent  and  trade- 
mark requirements,  and  has  arranged  with  a 
New  York  firm  to  give  special  service  to  its 
members  in  registering  marks  and  obtaining 
patents  in  foreign  countries.  It  also  has  a 
translating  service  for  letters  and  advertis- 
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ing  matter.  It  has  relations  with  forwarding 
and  shipping  concerns  which  enable  it  to 
supply  its  members  with  information  for 
making  C.  I.  F.  quotations.  It  maintains 
an  employment  bureau,  recommending  to  its 
members  applicants  for  foreign  trade  posi- 
tions whose  personality,  qualifications  and 
references  have  been  passed  on  by  the  sec- 
retary Similarly  the  Association  keeps  a 
register  of  foreign  firms  and  individuals  that 
can  be  recommended  as  agents.  It  investi- 
gates new  export  projects  and  warns  its 
members  of  those  that  are  dubious. 

The  American  Manufacturers  Export  As- 
sociation publishes  a  monthly  Bulletin  of 
foreign  trade  information  for  its  members, 
but  issues  no  regular  publication  for  gen- 
eral circulation  here  or  abroad. 

The    National    Foreign    Trade    Council, 

with    headquarters    in    India    House,    New 

York,  is  a  body  of  about  50 

The  National  "merchants,    manufacturers. 

Foreign  Trade  Counctl      ^  -i        j        1    . 

farmers,  railroad  and  steam- 
ship men  and  bankers,  representing  all  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  collectively 
standing  for  the  general  interest  of  all  ele- 
ments engaged  in  foreign  trade."  Appoint- 
ments to  the  Council  were  made  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  first  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention,    held   in   Washington   in    19 14. 
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The  convention  had  recommended  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  a  Council  "to  endeavor 
to  coordinate  the  foreign  trade  activities  of 
the  nation,  and  collaborate  with  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica'* to  the  end  that  "the  industrial,  com- 
mercial, transportation  and  financial  interests 
should  cooperate  in  an  endeavor  to  extend 
our  foreign  trade." 

This  organization  is  perhaps  the  best  ex- 
ample of  the  foreign  trade  promotion  agency 
dealing  with  matters  of  policy  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  as  a  nation.  Its  activities  center 
around  the  annual  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention,  which  is  now  entirely  under  its 
direction.  Each  year  the  conveation  meets 
in  some  one  of  the  important  centers  of  com- 
merce, and  three  days  are  given  up  to  the 
discussion  of  the  biggest  problems  confront- 
ing the  country's  foreign  commerce.  All 
Americans  interested  in  foreign  trade  are 
invited  to  attend  and  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussion. The  conventions  are  attended  by 
the  leading  business  men,  publicists,  edu- 
cators and  public  officials  whose  work  has 
to  do  with  foreign  commerce.  The  program 
of  the  convention  provides  for  general  meet- 
ings with  set  lists  of  speakers,  and  group 
sessions  for  separate,  open  discussion  of  par- 
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ticular  subjects.  Men  interested  in  foreign 
trade  have  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted, 
to  listen  to  the  views  of  the  country's  leading 
authorities  on  foreign  trade  subjects,  to  ad- 
vance their  own  ideas,  and  to  clear  up  some 
of  their  difficulties  by  discussion  with  the 
others.  Foreign  trade  advisers  are  in  attend- 
ance from  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Pan-American 
Union,  as  well  as  volunteer  trade  advisers 
from  private  business  concerns.  All  the  pro- 
ceedings are  carefully  recorded  and  pub- 
lished, forming  an  annual  publication  of 
hundreds  of  pages  which  shows  what  the 
country  is  doing,  thinking  about  and  being 
urged  to  do  in  the  broad  field  of  foreign 
trade. 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  has 
a  permanent  secretary,  with  a  corps  of  as- 
sistants, who  has  charge  of  its  administrative 
work  throughout  the  year.  While  the  con- 
vention is  the  principal  activity  of  the  Coun- 
cil, it  is  by  no  means  the  sole  one.  Its 
committees  are  continually  investigating  and 
reporting  on  important  foreign  trade  mat- 
ters, often  requiring  the  assistance  of  outside 
experts.  These  reports  and  various  items  of 
interest  are  published  from  time  to  time  for 
the  benefit  of  members  of  the  Council  and 
the  public  generally. 


IX 

American  Chambers  of  Commerce 

IN  1910  there  were  over  600  cities  in  the 
United  States  with  more  than  10,000  in- 
habitants each,  and  50  of  them  were 
cities  of  more  than  100,000  inhabitants.  The 
numbers  have  since  increased.  In  every  one 
of  these  cities,  there  is  a  commercial  organ- 
ization of  some  kind — a  chamber  of  com- 
merce, a  commercial  club,  a  board  of  trade, 
or  a  body  of  some  other  name — with  a  mem- 
bership of  local  business  men.  Each  of  these 
organizations,  although  concerned  primarily 
with  matters  of  local  interest,  pays  some 
attention  to  the  broader  aspects  of  commerce, 
including  foreign  trade. 

In    the    commercial    bodies    in    cities    of 
100,000  or  more,  there  is  practically  without 
exception  a  definite  form  of 
foreign  trade  activity.     Usu-     Local  Commercial 
ally  this  activity  is  engineered     Organizations  Active 
1  r       .        ^     J         °      .^  m  Promoting  Foreign 

by  a  foreign  trade  committee,     ^^.^de 

and   in   the  organizations   in 
most  of  the  larger  cities  there  is  in  addition 
a  regular  foreign  trade  department,  with  one 
or  more  experts  furnishing  foreign  trade  in- 
formation.   In  a  number  of  cities  in  foreign 
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countries  there  are  American  chambers  of 
commerce  in  which  foreign  trade  is  the  chief 
activity.  This  great  aggregation  of  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  related  associations, 
most  of  them  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
is  a  mighty  factor  in  promoting  our  foreign 
trade. 

Ordinarily,  in  the  foreign  trade  work  of 
the  local  commercial  organization,  the  for- 
eign trade  committee  is  the  moving  spirit. 
This  committee  is  made  up  of  business  men 
who  are  interested  in  foreign  trade.  It 
studies  the  larger  problems  of  foreign  trade, 
investigates  charges  of  trade  discrimination 
reported  by  members,  is  represented  at  the 
national  foreign  trade  conventions,  and  by 
various  means  strives  to  interest  all  members 
of  the  organization  in  overseas  trade.  It  en- 
courages improvements  in  shipping  lines  and 
innovations  that  tend  to  facilitate  foreign 
trade. 

The  secretary  or  an  assistant  secretary  of 
the  organization  works  with  the  committee 
and  assists  in  distributing  foreign  trade  in- 
formation. Foreign  visitors.  United  States 
consuls,  commercial  attaches  and  special 
agents  are  invited  to  visit  the  association  for 
conferences.  Sometimes  members  are  aided 
in  placing  their  export  advertising,   in  ob- 
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taining  credit  reports  and  in  securing  export 
banking  and  shipping  connections.  The 
publications  and  the  various  lines  of  service 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  are  usually  the  principal  resource 
in  foreign  trade  work.  The  export  period- 
icals are  generally  kept  on  file,  as  well  as 
maps,  atlases,  commercial  geographies,  the 
Exporter's  Encyclopedia  and  other  works 
of  reference. 

The  cities  in  the  United  States  where  local 
commercial  associations  have  paid  notable 
attention  to  foreign  trade  include  the  follow- 
ing: New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Detroit, 
New  Orleans,  Seattle,  Milwaukee,  Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  Newark, 
Portland  (Oregon),  Buffalo,  Worcester, 
Providence,  Baltimore,  Minneapolis,  Roch- 
ester, Dayton,  Toledo,  Indianapolis,  Gal- 
veston, Atlanta,  Davenport,  Chattanooga, 
Memphis,  Louisville,  Columbus  (Ohio), 
Springfield  (Ohio),  Grand  Rapids,  and 
Salem  (Massachusetts). 

The  foreign  trade  bureaus  of  the  Cleve- 
land and  Cincinnati  Chambers  and  the 
Greater  Dayton  Association  are  cooperative 
branch  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce;  like  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber    of    Commerce,    the    Philadelphia 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Portland 
(Oregon)  Chamber  of  Commerce,  they  have 
foreign  trade  secretaries  with  training  in 
government  work  and  receive  special  service 
from  the  government.  The  secretary  of  the 
Cincinnati  Chamber  recently  pointed  out 
that  this  system  brought  American  chambers 
of  commerce  a  step  nearer  to  the  European 
chambers,  which  are  mostly  semi-govern- 
mental institutions.  In  the  cities  in  which 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce maintains  its  own  district  offices,  the 
local  associations  are  in  close  touch  with  the 
government  representatives,  but  under  pres- 
ent regulations  are  not  themselves  entitled 
to  become  cooperative  branch  offices.  Some 
of  these  local  bodies  deserve  particular  notice. 
The  Merchants'  Association  of  New 
York  has  a  foreign  trade  department  in  its 
industrial  bureau,  which  is  of  more  than 
local  importance  because  of  the  position  of 
New  York  as  the  leading  center  of  foreign 
trade.  There  is  an  active  foreign  trade  in- 
formation service,  which  has  published  much 
material  in  Greater  New  York,  the  weekly 
bulletin  of  the  Association.  Although  bear- 
ing in  mind  its  object  "to  foster  the  trade 
and  welfare  of  New  York,"  the  Association 
has  been  liberal  in  its  foreign  trade  attitude, 
and  in  dealing  with  foreign  buyers  it  has 
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endeavored  to  get  them  to  place  their  orders 
in  the  United  States,  whether  or  not  the 
members  of  the  Association  could  supply 
their  needs. 

The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce. 
— In  some  respects  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce  has  done  more  to  promote 
foreign  trade  than  any  other  local  commer- 
cial body  in  the  United  States.  It  has  a 
well-organized  foreign  trade  information 
service,  and  does  extensive  general  promotive 
work,  having  one  of  its  vice-presidents  in 
charge  of  foreign  trade  activities.  For  five 
years  the  Association  maintained  a  foreign 
trade  commissioner  in  South  America,  with 
headquarters  at  Buenos  Aires.  In  191 5  the 
files  and  other  equipment  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican office  were  turned  over  to  the  United 
States  commercial  attache,  and  the  services 
of  the  Buenos  Aires  commissioner  were  dis- 
continued. 

The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  been  a  constructive  factor  in  de- 
veloping the  foreign  trade  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Its  foreign  trade  department  is  espe- 
cially well  informed  on  trade  with  Alaska, 
Guam,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines  and  the 
Orient.  This  Chamber  has  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  shipping,  and  has  made  shipping 
the  subject  of  several  of  its  numerous  foreign 
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trade  publications.  It  has  had  many  exhibits 
of  foreign  raw  materials,  and  has  itself 
placed  exhibits  in  expositions  in  Europe, 
South  America  and  Australasia. 

The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  for  years  been  interested  in  foreign  trade, 
and  prides  itself  on  its  endeavors  "to  avoid 
a  tendency  so  often  encountered  in  commer- 
cial organizations  of  ^booming'  foreign  trade 
in  vague  generalities,  and  of  much  empty 
publicity  to  a  field  of  business  which  needs, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  intensive  and 
continuous  cultivation  by  practical  and  ef- 
fective methods  of  trade  stimulation."  That 
sounds  conservative,  but  in  fact  the  Boston 
Chamber  has  been  decidedly  progressive — 
almost  radical.  It  has  arranged  to  have 
delegations  of  its  members  go  for  tours  in 
Europe  and  South  America,  has  issued  "ex- 
port" editions  of  its  publications  in  foreign 
languages  for  circulation  abroad,  and  has 
cultivated  the  foreign  chambers  of  com- 
merce. It  has  an  index  of  New  England 
exporters,  and  it  publishes  trade  opportuni- 
ties and  much  other  export  news  in  its 
weekly  organ,  Current  Affairs.  Its  foreign 
trade  department  and  the  committee  on  for- 
eign trade  have  worked  steadily  with  the 
Boston  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce. 
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The  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  as  forward  in  foreign  trade  as  it  is  in  most 
other  fields.  It  has  a  separate,  well-con- 
ducted foreign  trade  department  which  un- 
dertakes practically  every  line  of  direct 
service  to  exporters  in  the  Cleveland  district. 
It  has  been  very  successful  in  arousing  in- 
terest in  foreign  trade  among  manufacturers 
previously  indifferent  to  opportunities  out- 
side this  country. 

The  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.— The  Foreign  Trade  Department  in 
the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
organized  by  a  practical  export  man.  The 
Export  Club  originally  formed  was  later 
enlarged  into  a  Foreign  Trade  Club.  Once 
a  week,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Club,  importers  and  exporters  get  together 
to  exchange  experiences  and  talk  over  for- 
eign trade  matters.  The  Cincinnatian^  the 
weekly  organ  of  the  Chamber,  contains  for- 
eign trade  opportunities  and  other  material 
on  foreign  commerce. 

The  Pittsburg  Foreign  Trade  Com- 
mission is  distinctive  among  the  local  for- 
eign trade  promotion  agencies.  It  is  a  public 
institution,  maintained  by  municipal  appro- 
priations, and  gives  assistance  free  to  manu- 
facturers in  the  Pittsburg  district.  The 
Commission  has  prepared  a  classified  index 
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of  such  manufacturers,  known  as  the  "Pitts- 
burg Commodity  Index,"  has  published  it 
in  English  and  foreign  languages,  and  dis- 
tributed it  judiciously  all  over  the  world. 
The  Commission's  purpose  of  making  Pitts- 
burg wares  known  everywhere  has  been  fur- 
thered by  the  skilful  publicity. 

The  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  was 
early  in  the  field  with  a  foreign  trade  com- 
mittee, and  in  191 3  organized  its  export 
bureau,  which  later  developed  into  the  pres- 
ent foreign  trade  bureau.  The  Board  has 
issued  a  weekly  bulletin  of  Export  News 
and  has  maintained  an  information  service. 
A  feature  of  the  foreign  trade  program  has 
been  advertising  Detroit  in  the  export  peri- 
odicals. The  Export  Club,  started  in  1914, 
holds  fortnightly  luncheons  at  which  foreign 
trade  is  discussed. 

The  St.  Louis  Business  Men's  League 
has  been  more  widely  known  in  foreign 
trade  circles  since  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Council  in  St.  Louis 
in  1915.  Its  foreign  trade  department  ex- 
tends every  courtesy  to  foreign  business  men, 
and  has  attached  much  importance  to  the 
visits  of  American  commercial  attaches,  spe- 
cial agents  and  consuls.  At  its  foreign  trade 
luncheons  and  dinners,  the  Business  Men's 
League  has  had  a  good  program  Oi  addresses. 
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Its  members  take  part  in  the  foreign  trade 
gatherings  of  national  importance.  The 
business  men  of  St.  Louis  have  taken  par- 
ticular interest  in  trade  with  Mexico. 

The  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  an  Alaska  bureau  which  is  the  leading 
center  of  trade  information  about  that  ter- 
ritory. The  Chamber  has  been  active  in  the 
whole  field  of  foreign  trade. 

A  great  potential  force  in  the  promotion 
of  our  foreign  trade  is  the  establishment  and 
support  of  American  cham- 
bers of  commerce  in  foreign     ^^^^'^^  Chambers 
^  .  mt  1        1  of  Commerce  Abroad 

countries.      These    chambers 

are  centers  of  American  influence  abroad; 
they  do  much  to  dispel  prejudice  against 
American  goods,  to  prevent  swindles  (by 
resorting  to  the  courts,  if  necessary),  to  help 
the  newcomer  from  America  in  getting  es- 
tablished, to  arbitrate  commercial  disputes 
between  American  business  men  and  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  foreign  country  and  to  effect 
the  removal  of  discriminations  against  Amer- 
ican trade.  In  addition  they  render  many 
specific  services  to  individual  American  ex- 
porters and  importers,  supplementing  the 
work  of  the  trade  promotion  agencies  located 
within  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  American  chambers  of  com- 
merce  in    foreign   countries   have    members 
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other  than  the  resident  American  commer- 
cial representatives.  American  diplomatic 
and  consular  officials  and  commercial  at- 
taches are  usually  members.  In  some  in- 
stances any  local  business  man  is  eligible 
for  membership,  although  as  a  rule  there  is 
some  provision  to  insure  control  of  the  poli- 
cies and  acts  of  the  chamber  by  the  resident 
American  members.  These  organizations 
also  admit  to  membership  firms,  associations 
and  individuals  in  America.  The  money 
contributed  by  members  in  the  United  States 
enables  the  Chamber  to  do  more  extensive 
propaganda  work  in  favor  of  American 
goods  generally,  and  undoubtedly  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  promotion  of  our  export  trade. 
At  times  it  is  useful  to  have  a  well  organized 
and  friendly  agency  in  a  foreign  country 
when  business  troubles  arise.  Incidentally 
the  American  firms  usually  benefit  directly 
from  information  and  publicity  privileges. 

According  to  consular  reports  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  so  styled,  is  made  up  entirely 
of  foreigners,  chiefly  exporters  and  small 
importers  in  the  particular  locality,  and 
is  not  a  representative  American  body  at 
all. 

The  best  known  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  abroad,  in  Paris,  has  been  helping 
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American  trade  in  France  since  1894.  It  is 
an  American  body,  maintains  permanent 
quarters,  issues  a  bulletin,  and  has  a  trade 
information  service.  The  American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  Paris  is  very  highly 
re<:;arded  by  the  French  business  public. 

'The  American  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Trade  in  Berlin  was  founded  in  1904, 
and  is  similar  in  plan  of  organization  to 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Paris.  It  does  not  call  itself  a  "chamber  of 
commerce"  because  of  the  specific  meaning 
which  attaches  to  this  term  in  Germany  as 
indicating  a  semi-official  body.  The  Asso- 
ciation holds  meetings  in  Berlin  and  Ham- 
burg and  publishes  a  bulletin. 

In  the  Near  East,  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  the  Levant,  established  in 
Constantinople  in  191 1,  with  its  several 
branch  chambers  subsequently  formed  at 
Athens,  Patras,  Salonika  and  Beirut,  has 
become  of  consequence  in  the  promotion  of 
American  trade  in  Egypt,  Turkey,  Greece 
and  the  Balkans.  The  Levant  Trade  Re- 
view^ its  official  organ,  circulates  widely  in 
the  regions  named.  This  Chamber  also 
issues  a  series  of  circulars  announcing  trade 
opportunities. 

Italy  had  an  American  commercial  organ- 
ization as  early  as    1905,   in  the  American 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Italy,  at  Naples. 
The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Milan,  established  in  191 5,  immediately  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  has 
proved  to  be  an  especially  active  body.  The 
American  Export  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Amsterdam  has  been  in  existence  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  was  known  as  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  Netherlands 
until  191 5.  The  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  Spain,  in  Barcelona,  is  of 
recent  origin.  The  Russian- American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  Moscow  is  less  Amer- 
ican than  Russian.  It  has  a  branch  in 
Petrograd  and  stands  close  to  the  American- 
Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New 
York.  For  ten  years  prior  to  1914  there 
was  an  American-Belgian  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Brussels.  In  191 5  an  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Brazil  was  or- 
ganized in  Rio  de  Janeiro;  the  list  of  mem- 
bers already  includes  some  of  the  strongest 
industrial  corporations  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  same  year  American  business  men  in 
Shanghai  formed  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  China,  with  a  membership 
representing  many  of  the  biggest  business 
interests  of  the  United  States.  The  Amer- 
ican Commercial  Club  in  Buenos  Aires  is 
now  a  flourishing  organization. 
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In  addition  to  the  local  American  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  at  home  and  abroad,  there 
are  a  number  of  organizations 
representing    the    commercial    Trade  Organizations 
.  /•    .  .  £    Representtng  Sections 

mterests  of  states  or  groups  of 

states.  Many  of  these  have  foreign  trade 
promotion  as  one  of  their  important  activities. 

The  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  which 
has  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
been  promoting  foreign  trade  as  one  feature 
in  its  general  scheme  of  advancing  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  southern  states.  At 
the  annual  meetings  in  one  or  another  of  the 
cities  of  the  South,  foreign  trade  is  an  im- 
portant subject  for  discussion.  The  Congress 
has  also  been  instrumental  in  arranging  busi- 
ness tours  to  the  Latin-American  countries. 
This  organization  is  in  touch  with  various 
sources  of  trade  information  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, but  has  no  regular  foreign  trade  infor- 
mation or  service  bureau. 

The  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco,  made  up  of  the  principal 
commercial  bodies  of  the  coast  cities,  is  active 
in  encouraging  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Far  East.  It  is  through  this 
body  that  the  successful  visits  of  American 
commercial  commissions  to  China  and  Japan 
and   return  visits  of   Chinese  and  Japanese 
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commercial  commissions  to  the  United  States 
have  been  arranged. 

The  state  chamber  of  commerce  is  not 
a  common  institution  in  the  United  States. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  however,  is  a  commercial  or- 
ganization with  a  longer  record  of  general 
promotive  work  than  any  other  in  the  coun- 
try. It  has  a  standing  committee  on  foreign 
commerce,  and  its  committee  on  arbitration 
has  worked  out  a  system  of  arbitration  for 
adjusting  differences  between  American  and 
foreign  concerns.  A  number  of  difficulties 
have  been  settled  under  this  plan.  The 
Chamber  is  well  known  abroad,  and  in  con- 
sequence has  a  steady  flow  of  trade  oppor- 
tunities. There  is  no  foreign  trade  infor- 
mation or  service  bureau  in  this  Chamber. 

Massachusetts  is  apparently  the  only  state 
that  maintains  a  foreign  trade  promotion 
bureau.  The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Labor  and  Industries  includes  such  a  bureau. 
It  furnishes  foreign  trade  information,  and 
has  a  trade  opportunity  service  which  is 
bringing  business  to  the  manufacturers  and 
exporters  of  the  Bay  State.  At  one  time, 
1914,  this  foreign  trade  bureau  seemed  des- 
tined to  grow,  but  it  has  since  received 
diminished  support.  In  view  of  the  spread 
of  the  federal  government's  service,  and  the 
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THE   CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE   OF   THE   STATE   OF 
NEW   YORK 

Founded  on  April  5,  1768,  this  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  the 
oldest  in  the  United  States.     It  is  located  in  New  York  City. 
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increased  efforts  of  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce, there  is  really  little  reason  why  the 
state  governments  should  enter  this  field. 

Certain  local  associations  of  manufacturers 
and    a   number   of    national    associations    of 
manufacturers   in   particular   lines 
have  had  a  definite  foreign  trade     j^^ociations  of 

, .  .  ,  r  °  i_      r  Manufacturers 

policy.     Among  those  of  the  for- 
mer class  should  be  mentioned  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers'    Association,    the    Tennessee 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Chatta- 
nooga Manufacturers'  Association. 

The  specialized  associations  that  have 
taken  an  active  interest  in  export  trade  in- 
clude the  National  Canners'  Association,  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  the  Manufacturing  Jew- 
elers' Board  of  Trade,  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association,  the  National  Lumber 
Exporters'  Association,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Furniture  Manufacturers  of 
America,  the  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather 
Association,  the  Southern  Furniture  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  the  Oregon-Washing- 
ton-California Coast  Salmon  Packers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers' 
Association,  the  National  Association  of 
Glue  and  Gelatin  Manufacturers,  the  Inter- 
state Cotton  Seed  Crushers'  Association,  the 
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American  Association  of  Products  from  Corn 
and  the  Millers'  National  Federation. 

The  Pan  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 

and  the  All  Americas  Association  (formerly 

the  Pan  American  States  Association),  both 

in  New  York,  are  two  of  the 

Other  Movements  for    ^        organizations  that  have 

1  rade  rromotton  *  r  j  .  j 

been  formed  to  promote  trade 

between  the  Latin-American  countries  and 
the  United  States.  These  two  bodies  have 
memberships  of  American  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  and  work  partly  on  the  theory 
that  business  with  the  Latin  peoples  is  closely 
linked  up  with  social  intercourse.  They  are 
on  a  business  basis,  offering  certain  definite 
lines  of  service  to  their  members. 

The  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  York,  is  an  organization  of  a 
different  type,  interested  in  obtaining  better 
international  relations  between  this  country 
as  a  whole  and  the  Latin- American  countries. 
It  does  a  certain  amount  of  trade  promotive 
work  in  carrying  out  its  general  plans. 

The  American  Asiatic  Association,  having 
headquarters  in  New  York  and  connections 
in  the  Far  East,  has  as  members  some  of  the 
leading  American  bankers,  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  and  is  a  factor  in  promoting 
American  trade  in  the  Far  East. 

The    Philippine    Society    of    the    United 
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States,  in  New  York,  has  a  large  member- 
ship, and  one  of  its  objects  is  to  further 
American  business  interests  in  the  Far  East 
through  the  Philippine  Islands. 


Foreign  Agencies  in  the  United  States 
for  the  Promotion  of  Overseas  Trade 

IN  addition  to  the  trade-fostering  organ- 
izations maintained  at  home  and  abroad 
by  the  business  interests  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  agencies  in  this  country  representing 
the  commerce  of  foreign  countries.  Obvi- 
ously, while  the  activities  of  these  foreign 
consuls,  diplomats,  commercial  attaches,  trade 
commissioners  and  trade  organizations  is  to 
advance  the  trade  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries, they  cannot  but  react  upon  our  Amer- 
ican foreign  trade  and  promote  our  own 
exporting  and  importing  activities.  The 
American  business  man,  therefore,  will  find 
it  important  to  acquaint  himself  with  these 
agencies. 

The  Department  of  State  in  Washington 
publishes   lists   of   the   diplomatic,   consular 
and  other  official  representa- 
Nearly  1000  Foreign    ^j^^^   „f   f^^^j        countries   in 
Consular  Ujjicers  tn      .       tt   •      i    r^  rr^* 

United  States  ^^e   United   States.     The   list 

shows  that  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy  and  Russia  maintain  com- 
mercial   attaches   here.      In   all,    there    are 
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nearly  1,000  foreign  consular  officers  in  the 
United  States.  Some  of  the  appointments, 
particularly  those  of  the  Latin-American 
countries,  are  purely  honorary.  In  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  has  59  consular 
officers,  France  40,  Germany  35,  and  Aus- 
tria 23.  Any  one  who  has  visited  the  Ger- 
man or  the  British  consulates-general  in  New 
York  will  realize  the  attention  that  is  given 
to  commercial  work  in  the  offices  of  these  for- 
eign governments. 

A  significant  group  of  foreign  agencies 
organized  to  promote  trade  with  the  United 
States  is  the  foreign  commercial  organiza- 
tions in  this  country.  Just  as  American  busi- 
ness men  resident  abroad  have  organized 
chambers  of  commerce  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
Constantinople  and  other  cities,  so  in  this 
country  the  resident  business  men  from  other 
nations  have  organized  their  commercial 
associations. 

A  few  of  the  foreign  chambers  of  com- 
merce in  this  country  are  of  the  semi-official 
type,  integral  parts  of  the  chains 

of  chambers  of  commerce  of  the    ^^/^^''  Chambers 
r       .  ^  .  o      1      i-  of  Commerce  in 

foreign  countries.    Such,  for  ex-    the  United  States 
ample,  is  the  Spanish  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  New  York,  which  works 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment.   Others  are  purely  voluntary,  unoffi- 
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cial  associations  of  foreign  merchants  of  com- 
mon nationality  in  our  chief  cities.  Some, 
such  as  the  American-Russian,  are  made  up 
chiefly  of  American  business  men. 

These  chambers  are  as  a  rule  working  for 
ends  in  this  country  which  correspond  to  the 
ends  sought  by  American  chambers  in  for- 
eign countries.  They  are  alert  to  guard  the 
interests  of  the  commerce  between  this  coun- 
try and  their  home  country  and  are  striving 
to  increase  that  commerce.  They  protest  at 
discrimination  or  hostile  legislation  and  regu- 
lations, settle  commercial  disputes  by  arbi- 
tration, and  supply  trade  information  to  their 
members.  Most  of  these  foreign  chambers 
have  in  their  charters  or  by-laws  some  pro- 
vision about  "promoting  commercial  rela- 
tions" between  the  United  States  and  the 
foreign  country,  but  the  semi-official  Spanish 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  has  as 
its  object  frankly  to  represent  the  commerce, 
arts  and  industries  of  Spain  in  the  United 
States. 

The  principal  foreign  chambers  of  com- 
merce in  this  country  are  the  following: 

The  American-Russian  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  New  York;  the  Swedish  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, in  New  York;  the  Italian  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  Chicago;  the  Italian  Chamber 
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of  Commerce,  in  New  York;  the  French 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  New  York;  the 
Chamber  of  German-American  Commerce, 
in  New  York;  the  Chinese  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  San  Francisco;  the  Nether- 
lands Chamber  of  Commerce  in  America, 
at  New  York;  the  Holland- American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  for  the  Pacific  Coast  States, 
in  San  Francisco;  the  Japanese  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  New  York;  the  Norwegian- 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  New 
York;  the  American-Norwegian  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  Chicago;  and  the  Spanish 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  New  York. 

Of  these,  probably  the  most  active  are  the 
Swedish  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  two 
Norwegian  chambers,  the  Chicago  Italian 
chamber,  and  the  American-Russian  cham- 
ber, which  was  launched  with  enthusiasm 
and  substantial  American  backing  in  1916. 


XI 

Foreign  Trade  Promotion  in  Other 
Countries 

WHAT  are  the  other  great  commercial 
nations  doing  to  promote  their  inter- 
national trade  interests?  How  do  the 
governments  abroad  cooperate  with  their 
business  men,  and  what  forms  of  cooperation 
are  resorted  to  by  foreign  manufacturers  and 
merchants  in  gathering  trade  information 
and  making  use  of  it? 

Roughly,  the  work  of  the  Commercial  In- 
telligence Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
England;  the  Division  of  Commerce  in  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry  and 
the  semi-official  National  Office  for  Foreign 
Commerce,  in  France;  and  the  Division  of 
Commerce  in  the  Imperial  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  in  Germany,  corresponds  to  that  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce in  Washington.  These  offices  are  the 
centers  for  foreign  trade  information  and 
for  the  promotion  of  the  export  trade.  They 
cover  foreign  customs  tariffs,  restrictions  on 
commercial  travelers,  marking  requirements, 
currency,  weights  and  measures,  trade  oppor- 
tunities,  commercial   statistics.     They   issue 

Ii6 
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publications  on  these  subjects.  It  is  notice- 
able that  they  are  called  on  more  by  the 
legislatures  for  suggestions  and  information 
for  use  in  connection  with  domestic  legisla- 
tion and  international  agreements  than  is 
our  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. 

The  Board  of  Trade  in  England  is  a  gov- 
ernment body  with  functions  much  broader 
than  our  Department  of  Commerce  in  Wash- 
ington.   The  Commercial  In- 
telligence Branch  of  the  Board     The^oard  of  Trade 

£    ^     ji      '  -.u  1  1       ^'^  England 

of    Trade    issues    the    weekly 

Board  of  Trade  Journal^  which  contains  in- 
formation similar  to  that  in  our  daily  Com- 
merce Reports,  Its  office  is  in  a  business 
district  in  London,  and  has  an  inquiry  room, 
a  sample  room  and  a  reading  room.  It  pays 
more  attention  to  foreign  tariffs  and  the 
allied  features  of  foreign  legislation,  and  has 
developed  the  sample-exhibit  idea  far  more 
than  our  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce. 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  is 
in  touch,  through  the  British  Foreign  Office, 
with  the  diplomatic  representatives  and  com- 
mercial attaches  in  foreign  countries,  and, 
directly,  with  the  consular  officers.  In  Can- 
ada, Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa   it  is   represented  by  trade   commis- 
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sioners,  and  in  the  British  self-governing 
dominions  and  crown  colonies  and  protecto- 
rates by  trade  correspondents.  The  Foreign 
Office,  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  India 
Office  cooperate  with  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
trade  promotion  wherever  possible.  There 
is  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Commercial 
Intelligence  and  its  Relation  to  the  Intelli- 
gence Branch,  which  takes  up  the  broad  mat- 
ters of  policy  in  trade  promotion  work  in 
England. 

The  chambers  of  commerce  in  England 
differ  less  from  those  of  the  United  States 
than  the  continental  chambers.  They  are 
voluntary  organizations  of  business  men, 
without  official  standing,  but  as  a  rule  they 
are  closer  to  the  government  than  are  our 
own  chambers  of  commerce.  The  mayors 
and  members  of  Parliament  are  usually  ex- 
officio  members  of  the  boards. 

There  are  about  125  chambers  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Foreign  trade  is  an  im- 
portant feature,  more  so  than  with  us,  prob- 
ably, because  every  British  industrial  center 
is  largely  working  for  export — a  condition 
which  we  have  not  yet  reached.  There  are, 
normally,  British  chambers  in  the  follow- 
ing foreign  countries:  Argentina,  Belgium, 
China,  Egypt,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Mo- 
rocco, Persia,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Tunis, 
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Turkey,  with  branches  in  Greece,  Serbia, 
Bulgaria,  Roumania  and  Uruguay.  After 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  in  1914 
there  was  a  movement  toward  separate 
organization  by  British  business  men  in 
China  and  elsewhere  in  the  Far  East.  In 
China  steps  were  taken  to  affiliate  the  sepa- 
rate chambers  into  one  British  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  China.  London,  as  the 
great  center  of  world  trade  and  finance,  has 
a  number  of  foreign  chambers  of  commerce, 
formed  by  the  business  men  of  practically  all 
the  principal  trading  nations  of  Europe. 

The  Association  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  Kingdom,  formed  in 
i860,  is  an  organization  somewhat  similar  to 
our  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  British  Imperial 
Council  of  Commerce,  constituted  in  1913, 
is  an  organization  for  the  encouragement  of 
intra-imperial  trade;  its  members  represent 
the  chambers  of  commerce. 

In  England,  certain  manufacturers'  asso- 
ciations, especially  in  the  machinery  and  tex- 
tile industries,  have  shown  interest  in  foreign 
trade,  but  the  British  manufacturing  and 
trade  associations  generally  have  not  gone  so 
far  in  promotive  work  as  have  the  corre- 
sponding American  organizations. 

In   France,   the   foreign   trade   promotion 
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work  of  the  government  is  performed  chiefly 
by  the  Division  of  Commerce  in  the  Minis- 
try of  Commerce  and  Industry 

In'^i'amr'^''''  and  the  semi-official  National 
Office  for  Foreign  Commerce. 
The  French  Minister  of  Commerce  is  at  the 
head  of  the  latter  body,  which  is  supported 
in  part  by  the  government,  in  part  by  the 
Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  in  part  by 
other  chambers  of  commerce,  business  organ- 
izations and  private  concerns.  It  publishes 
the  weekly  Moniteur  du  Commerce  Exte- 
rieur^  resembling  somewhat  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  JoiirnaL  It  has  an  information 
office,  with  trade  opportunity,  statistical  and 
tariff  divisions.  It  receives  reports  from  the 
French  diplomatic,  consular  and  colonial 
officials,  commercial  attaches  and  "councilors 
of  foreign  commerce."  As  in  England,  there 
is  an  advisory  body  connected  with  the  min- 
istry; it  is  called  the  Superior  Council  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  and  consists  of  64 
government  officials  and  business  men.  There 
is  a  smaller  body  within  the  Council,  known 
as  the  Permanent  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Superior  Council  of  Commerce  and 
Industry. 

France  is  the  original  home  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  and  the  French  chambers 
are  the  model  for  most  of  the  continental 
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European  countries,  as  well  as  for  a  number 
of  countries  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
They  are  by  law  "public  establishments," 
intrusted  with  advisory  and  administrative 
functions.  They  are  required  to  report  to 
the  Minister  of  Commerce.  The  number  of 
"members"  varies  from  9  to  21,  except  in 
Paris,  where  it  is  40.  Taxes  for  the  support 
of  the  chambers  are  compulsory,  and  the 
electorate — which  in  many  cases  would  cor- 
respond more  closely  to  the  membership  of 
chambers  of  commerce  in  the  United  States 
— is  prescribed  by  law.  There  are  more  than 
150  chambers  in  France.  They  supervise 
the  management  of  schools  of  commerce, 
auctions,  harbors  and  port  improvements,  and 
warehouses,  issue  certificates  of  quality  and 
origin,  and  perform  other  official  functions. 
They  are  local  centers  for  foreign  trade  in- 
formation— notably  the  chambers  in  Paris, 
Lyons,  Marseilles  and  other  large  cities. 
There  are  more  than  30  of  these  official 
chambers  in  the  French  colonies,  and  about 
that  number  in  foreign  countries.  Before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  in  1914 
there  were  10  foreign  chambers  of  commerce 
in  Paris,  of  which  the  American  and  the 
British  were  the  most  influential. 

It  is  surprising  that  there  is  no  separate 
ministry  of  commerce  in  the  German  Em- 
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pire.    Foreign  trade  promotion  is  the  charge 

'  of  the  Division  of  Commerce  in  the  Imperial 

Ministry  of  the  Interior.    This 

Foreign  Trade  and     jg    ^^    ^         ^    ^^^^^    informa- 

the  German  Empire   ^.       t  ,,  ^m     • 

tion  bureau  as  well  as  a  *'legis- 

lative  reference"  bureau  for  the  benefit  of 
the  government.  The  consular  reports,  for- 
eign tarifif  notes,  and  commercial  statistics 
are  published  in  Nachrichten  fuer  Handel, 
Industrie  und  Landwirtschaft — the  German 
Commerce  Reports — in  Deutsches  Handels- 
Arckiv,  which  is  a  monthly  volume  of  more 
permanent  value,  and  in  special  bulletins. 
The  German  consular  service  is  very  strong 
in  its  commercial  work:  the  German  com- 
mercial attaches,  or  rather  "commercial 
experts,"  are  attached  to  the  consulates 
rather  than  to  the  embassies  and  legations. 
The  Foreign  Office  facilitates  the  work  of 
the  Division  of  Commerce  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  every  way  possible. 
In  Germany,  too,  there  is  an  Advisory  Board 
for  the  Preparation  of  Commercial  Meas- 
ures. This  body  is  composed  of  officials  and 
representatives  of  the  agrarian,  industrial 
and  commercial  interests,  and  has  had  a 
most  important  role  in  framing  tariffs  and 
commercial  treaties. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Germany  are 
of  the  official  type,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
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The  German  chambers  of  commerce,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Deutscher  Handelstag,  have  contributed  largely  to  the  promotion 
of  the  Empire's  foreign  trade. 
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the  several  states  of  the  empire.  They  do 
considerable  foreign  trade  promotion,  as  well 
as  perform  administrative  and  supervisory 
functions.  The  Deutscher  Handelstag,  the 
central  body  of  the  German  chambers  of 
commerce,  works  in  close  relation  with  the 
state  governments  and  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. It  has  been  doing  for  years  what  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
of  America  intends  and  is  beginning  to  do  in 
this  country.  The  formation  of  German 
chambers  of  commerce  abroad  has  not  been 
encouraged. 

In  no  other  country  have  the  associations; 
of  manufacturers  had  more  pronounced  for- 
eign trade  policies  than  in  Germany.  Ger- 
man merchants  and  manufacturers  have  spe- 
cial associations  dealing  exclusively  with 
commercial  treaties,  and  the  national  associa- 
tions of  manufacturers — such  as  the  Zentral- 
verband  Deutscher  Industriellen,  the  Bund 
der  Industriellen  and  the  Hansabund — have 
made  foreign  trade  considerations  pivotal 
points  in  their  work. 

One  other  country  that  deserves  more  than 

passing    notice    in    foreign    trade 

I      .      T  T^u«     Japan  Alert  to 

promotion   work    is   Japan.      Ine     ^'^  .     ^     , 

commercial  and  industrial  growth 

of  Japan  has  been  amazing,  but  few  Americans 

yet  realize  the  extent  to  which  the  commerce 
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and  industry  of  that  country  are  organized 
for  foreign  trade. 

There  are  60  well-organized  chambers  of 
commerce  in  the  business  centers  of  Japan, 
modeled  after  the  French  or  European 
chambers,  all  possessing  official  standing. 
Even  more  interesting  is  the  network  of  for- 
eign trade  promotion  agencies  that  has  grown 
up  with  the  Japanese  commercial  museums. 
At  the  head  of  the  system  is  the  Imperial 
Commercial  Museum  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  in  Tokyo.  It 
is  a  real  commercial  museum,  showing  sam- 
ples of  Japanese  goods  and  foreign  goods  of 
a  kind  that  Japanese  goods  can  compete  with. 
It  has  a  library,  issues  bulletins  on  foreign 
trade  and  supplies  foreign  trade  information. 
Its  classified  index  of  Japanese  manufac- 
turers and  traders,  in  English,  has  been  dis- 
tributed wherever  orders  might  be  obtained. 
There  are  39  other  commercial-sample  mu- 
seums in  all  parts  of  the  country,  practically 
all  receiving  the  cooperating  service  of  the 
Imperial  Commercial  Museum  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 
These  Japanese  institutions  exist  not  merely 
on  paper;  they  are  actively  pushing  foreign 
trade  in  Japanese  wares. 

Practically  every  country  in  the  world  has 
a  government  office  that  is  promoting  foreign 
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trade.    This  extends  to  many  of  the  colonies 
as  well.    The  biggest  single  line  of  trade  pro- 
motion  agencies   is,   of  course, 
the     chambers     of     commerce.     Trade  Promotion 
ri^,  1.       u  i:  'w  Other  Countries 

Ihe     chamber     of     commerce 

system  has  spread  throughout  the  world. 

China  has  now,  besides  the  foreign  cham- 
bers of  commerce  formed  by  the  "outlanders" 
for  the  mutual  protection  of  their  interests 
in  the  treaty  ports,  a  string  of  official  Chinese 
chambers,  working  directly  with  the  govern- 
ment. The  chamber  of  commerce  is  to  be 
found  on  every  coast  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  interior  of  Africa — there  are  six  cham- 
bers of  commerce  in  Kongo;  South  Africa 
is  dotted  with  them,  and  has  an  Association 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  acting  as  a  cen- 
tral body,  with  49  member  chambers,  includ- 
ing one  in  Bechuanaland,  one  in  Basutoland, 
two  in  Rhodesia  and  one  in  Mozambique. 
Turkey  has  a  system  of  official  chambers  of 
commerce  which  exists  more  on  paper  than 
in  fact.  In  the  South  American  countries 
and  in  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies 
the  chambers  of  commerce  are  at  this  time 
showing  tendencies  of  following  the  Euro- 
pean pattern.  As  a  rule,  the  contact  between 
the  chambers  of  commerce  and  the  govern- 
ment is  closer  in  foreign  countries  than  in 
the  United  States. 


XII 

Trade-Building  Legislation 

GOVERNMENT  exerts  an  influence 
upon  foreign  trade  not  only  through 
its  bureaus  of  commerce  and  by  the 
gathering  and  dissemination  of  trade  infor- 
mation. Even  more  vital  and  far-reaching 
in  its  effect  upon  the  international  commerce 
of  a  nation  are  its  legislative  acts — the  laws 
taxing  commerce,  restricting  or  encouraging 
trade,  promoting  banking,  encouraging  ship- 
ping and  affecting  the  other  factors  which 
contribute  indispensable  service  to  foreign 
trade.  By  means  of  its  law-making  powers, 
a  government  can  make  or  break  a  nation's 
chances  in  international  business. 

It  is  in  this  field  of  economic  legislation 
that  the  German  government  has  contributed 
most  substantially  to  the  development  of  Ger- 
man foreign  commerce,  rather  than  in  the 
smaller  field  of  trade  promotion  already  de- 
scribed. It  is  here  that  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  South  American  republics  has  seen  its 
opportunities  in  foreign  commerce  wrecked 
— on  legislation  and  governmental  policies 
which  neither  the  export  nor  the  import 
trade  of  the  country  could  overcome.     It  is 

126 
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in  this  field  that  our  own  government  has 
moved  slowly,  and  not  always  securely. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  ad- 
vancing or  in  restricting  commerce  is  taxa- 
tion. There  is  an  obvious  connec- 
tion between  commerce  and  tariffs.  if^^J^^ff^sa 
Usually  we  see  only  one  side  of  the  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^ 
operation  of  a  customs  tariff;  we  see  the 
import  side,  and  understand  that,  thanks  to 
the  tariff,  certain  products  are  imported  in 
limited  quantities  or  not  at  all.  It  is  only 
when  a  country  has  a  monopoly  of  supply, 
or  products  which  are  in  strong  demand  in 
foreign  countries,  that  it  levies  duties  on  ex- 
ports. Yet  the  economists  point  out  that  the 
character  of  the  import  tariff  of  a  country 
may  be  a  determining  factor  in  the  export 
trade  of  that  country.  Imports  of  merchan- 
dise, in  the  long  run,  are  what  is  going  to 
pay  for  exports  of  merchandise.  England's 
free  trade  policy  has  been  given  credit  for 
much  of  her  export  trade,  as  well  as  of  her 
import  trade.  Germany,  though  she  is  far 
from  being  a  free  trader,  has  borne  in  mind 
the  influence  which  tariff  may  have  upon 
international  commerce,  and  her  attitude  has 
not  been  that  of  an  exclusionist. 

A  care  for  efficiency  in  tariff  construction 
is  of  paramount  significance  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  a  country.     When  a  customs  tariff 
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is  framed  with  all  possible  regard  for  the 
nation's  needs  in  international  commerce,  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  are  getting 
government  assistance  of  tremendous  value. 
In  protectionist  Germany  there  has  been 
more  care  in  tariff  construction  than  in  pro- 
tectionist United  States.  The  tariff  commis- 
sion idea,  v^hich  has  been  indorsed  by  the 
two  leading  political  parties  of  the  United 
States,  seems  to  be  a  long  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  establishing  our  tariff  policy  on  a 
permanent  and  scientific  basis. 

Inseparably  connected  with  tariff  legisla- 
tion are  commercial  treaties.  In  the  United 
States  we  have  periodical  agitation 
^T^atkt^^  for  reciprocity,  but  our  government 
has  had  no  sustained  policy  of  com- 
mercial treaties  and  our  exporters  have  lacked 
the  advantages  which  French,  German  and 
English  exporters  have  enjoyed  because  their 
governments  were  careful  to  make  interna- 
tional bargains  for  their  benefit.  Careful 
commercial  treaties  seem  to  be  in  prospect 
for  the  United  States  as  well  as  for  foreign 
countries  as  a  result  of  the  European  war. 

A  modern  feature  of  tariff  laws,  which  is 
having  its  effect  on  the  conduct  of  foreign 
trade,  is  "anti-dumping"  legislation.  An 
anti-dumping  clause  in  a  tariff  is  a  provision 
to  discourage  and  penalize  the  practise  of 
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bringing  merchandise  into  the  country  and 
selling  it  at  less  than  the  normal  or  fair  mar- 
ket value.  Such  a  practise  might  be  resorted 
to  by  a  rich  foreign  competitor  in  an  effort 
to  crush  competition.  Canada  has  such  leg- 
islation; so  has  South  Africa;  so  has  Aus- 
tralia (in  its  law  against  unfair  competition) ; 
and  in  19 16  the  United  States  enacted  such 
legislation. 

One  feature  of  our  customs  tariff  and  its 
administration  which  counts  for  much  in 
trade-building  is  our  extensive  drawback 
system.  Some  day  we  may  have  "free  ports," 
but  in  the  meantime  our  bonded  warehouses 
and  our  liberal  drawback  privileges  are  not 
to  be  overlooked.  It  is  worth  reflecting  that 
customs  regulations  and  customs  administra- 
tion are  sometimes  of  only  slightly  less  sig- 
nificance in  foreign  trade  than  tariffs  them- 
selves. 

However,  the  tariff  is  not  the  only  form 
of  taxation  that  may  affect  a  nation's  foreign 

trade.     In  more  than  one  in- 

^.^ ^  ^^^^-'^  «,.^^^*:„^  Internal  Taxation  as 

Stance  a  promismg  exportmg  r,.     ,  y  /, 

.     ,  ,         ,  ,      .  1       J  «  Trade  Influence 

mdustry  has    been  legislated 

out  of  existence  by  purely  internal  taxation. 

The  story  is  told  of  an  oil-exporting  business 

in   a   South   American    country   which   was 

based  on  an  abundant  supply  of  nuts  of  a 

particular  variety.    The  government  watched 
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the  development  of  the  business  for  a  time, 
saw  in  it  a  new  source  of  revenue,  taxed  it 
heavily,  and  the  industry  languished  and  was 
finally  abandoned.  In  internal  as  well  as 
customs  taxation,  the  government  should 
have  an  international  point  of  view,  and  make 
sure  that  its  taxation  policies  do  not  work  at 
cross  purposes  with  the  professed  object  of 
encouraging  overseas  trade. 

Governments  sometimes  give  financial  en- 
couragement   to    mining,     agriculture    and 
manufacturing  by  the  grant  of  a  bounty.    It 
may  be  a  production  bounty  or  it  may  be  an 
export  bounty.     The   United   States   had   a 
bounty  on  sugar  under  the  Tariff  of   1890, 
and  Australia  pays  bounties  on  a  number  of 
products    today.      On    the   whole,    however, 
bounties  are  unpopular  in  international  trade; 
nations  to  which  bounty-fed  products  are  ex- 
ported usually  seek  to  nullify  the  effect  of 
the  bounty  by  penalizing  the  products  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  bounty — that  is,  by  levying 
an    extra    import    duty    equivalent    to    the 
amount  of  the  bounty. 
The  relation  of  shipping  to  foreign  trade 
is   obvious.     The  word  com- 
Shipping  Legislation     ^^^^^  jg  indissolubly  associated 
and  Foreign  Trade  -.i     ^1  \      r 

with  the  movement  of  mer- 
chandise. Railroads  and  the  merchant  ma- 
rine are  the  very  backbone  of  our  foreign 
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trade,  and  legislation  affecting  these  carriers 
of  commerce  has  much  to  do  with  stimulating 
or  depressing  our  overseas  business. 

Before  the  American  Civil  War,  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  United  States  had 
attained  a  commanding  position  in  v^orld 
shipping,  as  Unit  VII  of  this  Course  has 
indicated.  Later,  except  in  the  protected 
coastwise  trade,  the  merchant  marine  de- 
clined, and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war  in  19 14  foreign  ships  were  carrying  the 
bulk  of  American  foreign  trade.  Since  then, 
our  shipping  has  experienced  a  great  revival. 
Congress  has  passed  new  legislation  enabling 
foreign-built  ships  to  obtain  American  reg- 
istry. The  enactment  of  the  Shipping  Bill 
of  1916,  which  establishes  a  United  States 
Shipping  Board  "for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging, developing  and  creating  a  naval  aux- 
iliary and  naval  reserve  and  a  merchant 
marine,"  has  provided  a  direct  aid  to  ship- 
ping which  the  advocates  of  the  measure 
claim  will  go  a  long  way  toward  rehabilitat- 
ing American  merchant  shipping  in  the 
overseas  trade. 

The  government's  authority  over  naviga- 
tion involves  a  great  power  for  help  or  for 
hindrance.  The  shipping  interests  of  the 
United  States  have  complained  that  our  navi- 
gation   laws   were   not   drafted    to    upbuild 
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American  shipping.  Unquestionably,  by  rea- 
son of  our  navigation  laws,  American  ship- 
ping is  at  certain  great  disadvantages  in 
competing  with  foreign  shipping  companies. 
Events  following  the  European  war,  it  is 
expected,  will  bring  new  developments 
which  will  lead  to  a  certain  lightening  of 
the  burdens  now  borne  by  American  ship- 
owners. 

Unit  VII  has  pointed  out  how  shipping 
rates  affect  commerce,  and  it  is  clear  that 
there  are  points  of  contact  between  our  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  legislation  and 
our  overseas  trading.  The  Shipping  Board, 
created  by  the  law  of  191 6,  may  be  expected 
to  have  an  important  influence  upon  shipping 
rates  in  the  future  as  they  affect  foreign 
trade.  At  present  our  laws  authorize  the 
practise  of  making  reduced  "through"  rail- 
road rates  on  shipments  destined  for  export, 
and  certain  other  special  concessions — such 
as  provisions  for  free  lighterage  for  export 
shipments  in  carload  lots — represent  legisla- 
tion that  encourages  foreign  trade. 

Harbors  and  dock  facilities  directly  affect 
the  efficiency  of  shipping  in  its  service  to 
foreign  trade,  and  legislation  on  these  sub- 
jects has  a  bearing  upon  trade  expansion. 
If  appropriations  are  made  for  proper  har- 
bor improvements  and  if  the  port  ordinances 
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are  likewise  liberal,  commerce  is  encouraged. 
The  "free  port"  facilities  and  the  splendid 
physical  equipment  of  the  port  of  Hamburg, 
Germany,  afford  an  example  of  a  very  tan- 
gible sort  of  trade  promotion. 

It  is   not  only   the   laws   affecting  tariffs 
and   shipping   and   allied   sub- 
jects   that    stimulate    or    retard     Federal  Reserve 
'        .  111  1     ^     System  ana  the 

foreign  trade  development,  but     Trade  Commission 
also  such  widely  separated  sub- 
jects of  legislation  as  banking  and  currency 
and  trade  regulation. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913,  with 
amendments  passed  in  1916,  not  only  unified 
and  strengthened  our  banking  facilities  at 
home,  but  by  legalizing  the  use  of  accept- 
ances and  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
foreign  branches  of  our  national  banks,  it 
greatly  increased  the  facilities  for  financing 
American  international  trade.  There  are 
provisions  in  the  Act  which  forecast  an  im- 
portant role  in  foreign  exchange  for  agencies 
of  the  federal  reserve  banks.  The  amend- 
ments passed  in  September,  1916,  authorize 
American  national  banks  to  invest  in  other 
banks  engaged  in  foreign  business. 

One  of  the  first  matters  to  be  considered 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  created 
in  191 5,  was  the  question  of  the  legality  of 
American  exporters  combining  in  cooperat- 
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ing  groups  to  engage  in  foreign  trade.  The 
matter  was  studied  also  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  congres- 
sional committees,  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council  and  other  organizations  of 
business  men.  It  seemed  generally  agreed 
that  such  combinations  are  desirable,  and 
even  necessary  if  American  business  men  are 
to  be  enabled  to  compete — with  equal  aggre- 
gations of  force — against  the  cartels  and  other 
exporting  combinations  that  exist  in  Euro- 
pean countries;  but  there  was  a  general  feel- 
ing among  exporters  that  the  anti-trust  laws 
made  such  combinations  illegal.  As  a  result 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  investi- 
gation and  report,  the  Webb  Bill,  legalizing 
such  combinations  solely  for  export,  was 
introduced  in  Congress  in  191 6.  The  strong 
sentiment  favoring  this  proposed  law,  both  in 
business  and  in  political  circles,  seems  to 
insure  that  it  will  be  enacted  in  the  winter 
of  1916-1917. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  September,  19 16, 
contains  a  number  of  provisions  anticipating 
consequences  of  the  European  war.  This 
Act  creates  the  Tariff  Commission,  gives 
protection  to  the  dyestuff  industry,  makes 
effective  anti-dumping  legislation,  and  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  take  severe  retali- 
atory measures  in  the  event  that  any  foreign 
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country  unduly  interferes  with  American 
overseas  commerce  in  time  of  war.  This 
Act  clearly  contemplates  the  possibility  of 
economic  warfare,  alliances  and  counter- 
alliances  and  the  remainder  of  the  program 
of  the  Paris  Conference  of  1916. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  American  in- 
terests— both  governmental  and  business — are 
alive  to  the  fact  that  the  United 

States  has  entered  upon  a  new  era     ??^  ^^J'^'t  ^^ 
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of  commercial  expansion  and  de- 
velopment— the  era  of  foreign  trade.  In  its 
trade-fostering  legislation  and  by  the  activi- 
ties of  its  trade-building  agencies,  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
and  the  Consular  Service,  the  government 
has  recognized  the  far-reaching  importance 
of  an  internationalism  of  trade;  it  is  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  commercial  expansion 
from  which  we  may  fairly  assume  it  will 
never  recede.  The  great  and  valuable  ac- 
tivity of  the  various  commercial  organiza- 
tions and  the  actual  entrance  of  hundreds  of 
American  firms  into  foreign  trade  is  evi- 
dence of  the  reality  of  the  new  interest  which 
American  business  men  are  taking  in  foreign 
trade.  Real  cooperation  exists  between  the 
government  and  its  citizens  and  between 
business  men  themselves.  As  a  result,  foreign 
trade  is  here.     It  is  a  present  reality. 
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Foreign  trade  is  not  a  lonesome  venture. 
The  man  who  is  planning  to  enter  it  will 
find  the  world-wide  organization  of  his  gov- 
ernment's Bureau  and  Consular  Service  ready 
and  prepared  to  help  him;  he  will  find  the 
great  national  organizations  representing 
business  interests  generally,  or  representing, 
it  may  be,  his  particular  specialized  business, 
equipped  with  foreign  trade  information  bu- 
reaus and  other  service- rendering  agencies; 
he  will  find,  moreover,  in  his  own  chamber 
of  commerce  or  board  of  trade  a  group  of 
men  like  himself,  interested  in  exporting  and 
eager  to  make  a  success  of  it. 

In  the  field  of  international  commerce  the 
American  business  man  cannot  proceed  single- 
handed.  Individual  efficiency  and  enterprise, 
individual  foresight  and  courage — these  are 
essentials.  But  added  to  these  must  be  sys- 
tematic cooperation  and  intelligent  guidance. 
In  the  overseas  markets  the  American  foreign 
trader  will  find  European  forces  combined 
and  well  directed.  Of  necessity  his  own 
efforts  must  be  supported  by  cooperation  and 
generalship,  if  the  United  States  is  to  main- 
tain a  commanding  position  in  the  commerce 
of  the  world. 
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SUGGESTIONS   AS   TO  FURTHER 
READING 

The  publications  of  the  various  trade  pro- 
motion agencies  mentioned  in  the  twelfth 
Unit  will  provide  up-to-date  information  re- 
garding movements  aiming  to  build  up  our 
foreign  trade.  In  addition  the  various  ex- 
port journals  are  all  worth  while.  The  Read- 
er's Guide  to  Periodical  Literature,  which  has 
succeeded  Poole's  Index  and  is  published 
monthly,  quarterly  and  annually,  can  be  used 
to  advantage  in  keeping  acquainted  with  the 
latest  magazine  articles  regarding  export  and 
import  trade.  Information,  also  issued 
monthly,  quarterly  and  annually,  gives  an  ac- 
curate summary  of  the  principal  facts  in  re- 
gard to  foreign  trade  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

Pitman,  the  English  publisher,  issues  some 
of  the  most  reliable  publications  on  for- 
eign trade  subjects  and,  although  they  are 
written  from  the  English  point  of  view,  they 
are  well  deserving  of  attention  in  this  country. 
Frank  M.  Dudeney  is  the  author  of  one  of 
the  Pitman  books,  entitled  "Exporter's  Hand- 
book and  Glossary  (1916),"  that  rivals  any 
of  its  American  competitors  for  clearness  of 
detail.  Others  worthy  of  mention  are :  "The 
Theory    and    Practice    of    Commerce,"    by 
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F.  Heelis  (two  volumes),  and  "Pitman's  Com- 
mercial Encyclopedia  and  Dictionary  of  Busi- 
ness" (four  volumes). 

Another  British  compilation  that  is  full  of 
information  on  foreign  trade  is  "Modern 
Business  Practice"  (eight  volumes)  by  the 
Gresham  Publishing  Company,  London. 

Various  sources  of  information  regarding 
commercial  organization  development  in  the 
United  States  are  available.  In  "American 
Chambers  of  Commerce"  Kenneth  Sturges 
has  given  an  excellent  general  treatise.  Town 
Development  has  a  department  giving  current 
points  of  interest  in  this  field.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Brand,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce,  is  now  pre- 
paring an  exhaustive  study  of  all  the  lines  of 
work  of  chambers  of  commerce.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Association  of  Com- 
mercial Executives,  the  Central  Association 
of  Commercial  Secretaries,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Commercial  Organization  Sec- 
retaries, in  their  annual  conventions,  have 
many  helpful  suggestions  regarding  foreign 
trade  promotion.  The  proceedings  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce cover  the  international  aspects  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  movement,  a  topic 
omitted  from  the  present  Unit  only  because 
of  lack  of  space. 
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"International  Commercial  Policies,"  Fisk, 
contains  chapters  on  trade  promotion,  trea- 
ties, tariffs  and  other  topics  treated  in  this 
Unit.  Van  Dyne's  "Our  Foreign  Service" 
is  worth  consulting  on  the  subject  of  the 
State  Department  activities. 
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QUIZ  QUESTIONS 


1.  Mention  some  of  the  services  performed  by  trade 
promotion  agencies,  illustrating  the  wide  scope  of  their 
functions. 

2.  From  your  own  experience  enumerate  a  number 
of  questions  that  you  might  refer  to  a  foreign  trade 
information  service. 

3.  Name  twelve  or  more  national  organizations  fos- 
tering overseas  trade.  Which  is  the  most  readily  avail- 
able for  use  by  yourself  or  your  firm? 

II 

4.  Sketch  briefly  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

5.  Name  the  eight  district  offices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce;  the  seven  affiliated 
offices;  and  the  ten  permanent  offices  abroad. 

6.  Give  an  example  of  the  kind  of  information  reach- 
ing the  Bureau  at  Washington  daily  and  outline  the 
methods  by  which  this  information  is  distributed. 

7.  Cite  an  instance  from  the  Brazilian  tariff  illustrat- 
ing the  difficulty  of  anticipating  the  foreign  duty  on  any 
specific  article.  What  Division  of  the  Bureau  can  be  of 
assistance  in  this  connection?  Mention  other  matters 
that  are  handled  by  this  division. 

8.  How  can  the  export  sales  manager  profitably  em- 
ploy the  statistics  published  by  the  Bureau?  How  can 
he  avail  himself  of  the  Trade  Opportunity  announce- 
ments ? 

9.  What  is  the  value  to  an  American  exporter  of 
having  his  name  on  the  Exporter's  Index? 

Ill 

10.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  commercial  attaches, 
and  where  are  they  located  at  present?  What  district 
does  each  office  cover? 

11.  What  step  should  be  taken  before  writing  to 
commercial  attaches  or  other  representatives  of  our  gov- 
ernment abroad  in  regard  to  foreign  trade  matters? 
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12.  How  do  the  Special  Agents  operate  and  what 
information  may  be  gained  from  their  reports? 

13.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  district  offices  and 
the  cooperative  branch  offices?  Which  office  serves  the 
state  in  which  you  reside? 

IV 

14.  From  the  topicai  headings  of  the  latest  catalog  of 
the  publications  of  the  Bureau  select  the  six  that  would 
bear  most  directly  upon  the  export  business  with  which 
you  are  connected  or  in  which  you  are  interested. 

15.  What  service  is  rendered  by  Commerce  Reports! 
Does  your  firm  subscribe  to  it? 

1 6.  What  information  is  included  in  the  Special  Agents 
Series  and  in  the  Special  Consular  Reports! 

17.  Mention  six  of  the  publications  coming  under  the 
Miscellaneous  Series. 

V 

18.  How  does  the  Office  of  Foreign  Trade  Advisers 
differ  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce ? 

19.  Give  specific  instances  of  how  the  Geographical 
Divisions  of  the  Department  of  State  assist  in  the  pro- 
motion of  our  foreign  commerce. 

20.  What  functions  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Service  bear  directly  upon  foreign  trade  interests? 

21.  Is  the  catalog  of  your  firm  on  file  at  any  of  the 
American  consulates? 

VI 

22.  What  IS  the  advantage  ot  having  your  proauct 
tested  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards? 

23.  In  what  connection  can  it  be  said  that  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Post-Office 
Department,  the  War  Department  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  promote  our  foreign  trade? 

24.  What  Department  issues  reviews  of  foreign  crop 
conditions?  What  Department  has  charge  of  War  Risk 
Insurance?  By  whom  is  the  government  of  Guam 
administered  ? 
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25.  What  information  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
can  be  of  use  to  the  foreign  sales  manager? 

VII 

26.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union? 
What  republics  are  included  in  it?  What  are  its  prin- 
cipal publications? 

27.  Name  the  standing  committees  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America.  What 
is  "the  main  purpose  of  the  Chamber"?  What  are  its 
four  most  important  publications? 

28.  How  did  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum 
originate?  Enumerate  the  important  services  that  it  ren- 
ders to  exporters. 

29.  How  does  the  work  of  the  Philadelphia  Commer- 
cial Museum  supplement  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce? 

VIII 

30.  Enumerate  the  services  and  publications  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  How  does  it 
assist  its  members'  representatives  going  abroad? 

31.  In  what  specific  ways  does  the  American  Manu- 
facturers' Export  Association  cooperate  with  government 
agencies  ? 

32.  What  is  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council? 
What  is  the  scope  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Con- 
vention held  each  year? 

IX 

33.  Mention  ten  of  the  more  prominent  American 
Chambers  of  Commerce  that  maintain  foreign  trade  de- 
partments. What  are  some  of  the  schemes  adopted  by 
these  organizations  to  promote  the  overseas  business  of 
their  districts? 

34.  Name  five  well-known  American  Chambers  of 
Commerce  abroad.  In  what  special  ways  can  they  be  of 
service  to  the  exporter  in  the  United  States? 

35.  What  commercial  organizations,  representing  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  maintain  foreign  trade  departments? 
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36.  Has  the  class  of  business  in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested an  "association"  actively  engaged  in  promoting 
foreign  business? 

X 

37.  What  foreign  countries  maintain  commercial 
attaches  in  the  United  States? 

38.  What  are  the  ten  principal  countries  having 
chambers  of  commerce  in  the  United  States? 

39.  Do  the  services  of  these  representatives  of  foreign 
business  interests  differ  essentially  from  those  of  similar 
American  representatives  ? 

XI 

40.  How  does  the  Board  of  Trade  in  England  differ 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  the  United  States, 
especially  as  regards  the  promotion  of  foreign  trade? 

41.  In  what  way  are  chambers  of  commerce  in  France 
"public  establishments"  ? 

42.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  foreign  trade 
promotion  of  the  German  government  and  of  the  com- 
mercial organizations  of  Germany? 

43.  What  has  Japan  done  by  way  of  promoting  her 
foreign  trade,  especially  through  the  establishment  of 
commercial  museums? 

XII 

44.  What  bearing  may  a  tariff  have  on  the  promo- 
tion  of  a  country's  foreign  trade? 

45.  What  advantages  have  French,  German  and  Eng- 
lish traders  enjoyed  over  Americans  by  virtue  of  com- 
mercial treaties? 

46.  Give  an  example  of  internal  taxation  injuring  a 
country's  overseas  business. 

47.  What  movements  promise  to  rehabilitate  Ameri- 
can shipping? 

48.  How  has  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  affected  our 
foreign  commerce? 

49.  What  is  the  Webb  Bill?  How  will  it  promote 
foreign  trade? 

50.  How  has  the  Revenue  Act  of  September,  191 6, 
anticipated  the  possible  consequences  of  the  European 
war  as  affecting  our  foreign  commerce? 
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